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In your club dining-room Syracuse China 
will give not only appropriate beauty, but 
also gratifying economy. Its precise shape 
assures firm stacking. Its strength, without 
bulk, gives unusual freedom from breaking, 
chipping and cracking. There are many pat- 
terns especially designed for club use, or you 
may order Syracuse China with your own 
crest or monogram. Write for complete in- 
formation. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


58 E. Washington St., 342 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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A FUR COAT 
FROM PARIS - 


artfully assumes the appearance 
of an ensembular costume 


Clever tucks combine with a crafty little 
capelet to achieve a skirt and jacket effect 


| that is very smart—and very new. 





Fashioned of American Broadtail 





America's most famous dessert” 


IRED of pies and puddings? Try 

Jell-O... You'll find Jell-O sanely 

sweet, and much lighter and 
easier to digest. Then there are so 
many ways to serve Jell-O that you 
can always have variety. It may be 
served plain or combined with fruits, 
nuts and whipped cream. If you like 
salads, Lemon Jell-O may be used as 
a basis for many appetizing recipes. 
Buy several packages at your grocer’s 
today; the cost is small. 


Reproductions Made to Order 
$525.00 


FUR SALON—THIRD FLOOR 
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FEF. J. LISMAN & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
TWENTY EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 


Dear Madam: 


September 1, 1926 


There are four bonds of the public utility type 
which we particularly recommend to women investors. 
Three of these are domestic issues, secured by first 


mortgage. 


The fourth is an extraordinary foreign 


issue which, besides being a first mortgage, is 
guaranteed by a city and a province over a thousand 


years old. 


We shall be delighted to receive your order, or 
to send you information concerning the bonds which 


we have listed below. 


Sincerely yours, 


By 


F. Je LISMAN & COMPANY 





Seattle Electric Co.—Seattle- 
Everett, First 5%, 1939 


Interest March and September | 


A first mortgage by deposit of en- 
tire outstanding bond issue of elec- 
tric light, power and water distrib- 
uting plants in a number of towns 
in northwestern Washington, also 
on an interurban electric railroad. 
The company is part of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light System. 


Price per $1,000 bond, $985 and accrued in- 
terest from September 1 


The Gas Light Company of 
Augusta, First 5%, 1936 
Interest April and October | 


Secured on gas property in Augusta, 
Georgia and environs. his com- 
pany is part of the Southern Gas & 
Power Corporation's system. 


Price per $1,000 bond, $1,090 and accrued 
interest from April 1 


Central Power & Light, First 
5%, 1956 


Interest February and August | 


This is one of the important operat- 
ing companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on en- 
tire properties operating in the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. Interest on 
issue is being earned 314 times. 


Price per $1,000 bond, $960 and accrued in- 
terest from August 1 


Tyrol Hydro Electric Power 
Company, First 714%, 1955 


Interest May and November | 


Guaranteed principal and _ interest, 
jointly and severally by Province of 
Tyrol and City of Innsbruck. A 
first mortgage at the rate of only 
$40 per H.P. on plant now nearing 
completion. 


Price per $1,000 bond, $975 and accrued in- 
terest from May 1 
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An interested session of the nursery school at the Vassar Institute of Euthenics 


The Whole Family Studies 
“EUTHENICS”™ 


ERHAPS in the 

old days man did 

“work from sun 

to sun,” but 

mighty few of 
them do now. As for wom- 
an’s work, if it is “never 
done,” it will not be the 
fault of the Vassar Institute of Euthen- 
ics, 

I met it first in a laboratory, smelly as 
only a chemistry “lab” can be, hot with 
all the force of an earnest summer. The 
work that twenty women were doing 
Was not calculated to make them cooler. 
One scrubbed a brass kettle gone green 
with corrosion. One hung, over the 


By MtLprep ADAMs 


Vassar had a summer school about a mysterious 
thing called “Euthenics.” 
the baby attended. 


fumes of washing soda boiling in a black 
bread tin. One investigated the mys- 
teries of electrolysis in its effect on tar- 
nished silver. In bright smock, rubber 
apron, or gingham dress, they were ab- 
sorbed in the housekeeper’s most dis- 
agreeable job, cleaning dirty metals. 
And not a nose among the twenty 
wrinkled with distaste, not a rubber 


5 


Father, mother and 
They found that the 
mystery means old-fashioned home- 
making in a new-fashioned way 


glove shrank from acid or 
abrasive. They were en- 
gaged, not in drudgery, but 
in scientific experiment, and 
it fascinated them. 

The application of scien- 
tific knowledge and meth- 
ods to the world’s most tra- 
ditional job, home-making, may be con- 
sidered a key-note of the Vassar experi- 
ment. For two years the college has 
included a course in Euthenics along with 
its other undergraduate work. One 
majored in it as in history or art, and it 
consisted of subjects chosen from the reg- 
ular curriculum and grouped together 
because of their special bearing on the 
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problems that women face in making 
their own homes and living socially use- 
ful lives. 

The first graduates of that course, 
which was arranged for juniors and sen- 
iors, have just gone forth from the 
campus, and in the Institute this summer 
the material taught to them has for the 
first time been offered to mature women 
—wives, mothers, home-makers, com- 
munity teachers—all of them with a col- 
lege degree or its equivalent in work and 
research. 

What Euthenics means is best illus- 
trated by the work it includes. Its 
Greek roots mean to grow, or to flour- 
ish well, and Ellen Richards, who made 
the word, defined it rather stiffly as ‘“‘the 
science of controllable environment.” In 
simpler terms, it is a study of ways and 
means of making life a fuller, rounder 
thing, richer for the individual, and more 
valuable to society. 

Forty-five women enrolled regularly 
for the whole four weeks of the course, 
ranging in age from the shingle-headed 
young person whose gleaming diamond 
proclaimed her future vocation, to the 
great-grandmother who was even more 
curious about life as she approached its 
ending than she had been in its early 
years. Fifteen more came for part-time 
work. Women who could not leave their 
homes for four weeks managed to be 
there one or two. Others could come in 
the morning, but not in the afternoon. 

One had twelve servants to do her 
bidding at home, and many had none. 
Some brought small children with them 
and enrolled them in the nursery school. 
Others considered the four weeks as a 
family vacation, and moved children and 
dogs to Poughkeepsie. Still others left 
their youngsters at home or in camp, and 
invited their husbands to spend long 
week-ends in the stimulating atmosphere 
of investigation and discussion. No hus- 
band enrolled for the whole course, but 
some of them were always to be seen at 
special lectures, absorbing knowledge in 
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While Mother pursued housekeeping, Bob and Mary tested the campus playground 


quiet corners or taking active issue with 
the speaker. 

Why these women, who might well be 
sick of the very sound of housekeeping, 
chose to spend four weeks of a hot sum- 
mer studying it in the classroom, working 
from eight in the morning through- 
out the day, and often going to night 
lectures, is perhaps best explained in the 
words of one of them, a bobbed-haired, 
eager-faced mother of four sturdy young- 
sters. ““This is the first time I’ve ever 
had a chance to study my job,” she said 
earnestly. ‘You may well believe I’m 
making the most of it.” 

The “job” of a housekeeping mother 
has been analyzed by an expert, and ac- 
cording to Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, of Smith College and the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, who 
lectured on home problems, his list covers 
four closely typewritten pages. Vassar 
Was more modest in the schedule it laid 














Blodgett Hall of Euthenics, where future Vassar students will learn the new-old job of 
scientific homemaking 


out, though the notes its students took 
must have covered pounds of paper. 
The course dealt with problems of 
tamily relationship as well as with the 
practical difficulties of running a home. 
Child psychology was given more time 
than the proper planning of the kitchen, 
and the legal aspect of the family got as 
much attention as a study ot budgets 


and accounts. 
H included that interested class in 
pot cleaning, is only one of a 
number of courses which touch the house- 
keeper’s job on various sides. It was as 
pungently practical as household am- 
monia, and at the same time was founded 
on sound, scientific principles. It com- 
bined an inquiry into causes and an anal- 
ysis of primary ingredients, with the 
actual application of knowledge to exist- 
ing conditions, and to an educated, ex- 
perienced woman that combination is 
preferable to either theory or practice 
alone. . 
Laboratory courses in cooking stood 
side by side with lecture courses on child 
hygiene, social problems of the home, and 
housekeeping as a business. There was 
a course in horticulture planned for 
home gardeners, and a course in nursing 
for mothers and teachers who needed it. 
Special lecture arrangements brought 
psychologists, sociologists, and experts on 
various phases of child and home welfare 
to tell what their branches of knowledge 
had to contribute toward better living. 
Most of the classes were held in the 
lecture rooms and laboratories of a red 
brick science building under huge trées, 
but special evening lectures, and daytime 
ones, when the weather was too unbear- 
ably hot for the walk across the campus, 
took place in the long living room of 
Josselyn Hall, the dormitory given over 
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These youngsters don’t look much like the objects of scientific experiment, do they? 


to Institute students. That living room 
by its very charm and informality made 
the most scientific of lectures over into 
a discussion. Not the stiffest professor 
could keep his platform exclusiveness in 
the face of its comfortable hospitality, 
and always there were intelligent inter- 
ruptions, questions and answers. Practice 
had a chance to compare its experi- 
ence with underlying theory, and the 
mother of one child was privileged to ask 
questions of the doctor of thousands. 

That interchange of thought between 
instructors and students was one of the 
very striking things about the course. To 
an observer familiar with huge uni- 
versity classes where one absorbs knowIl- 
edge like a sponge, and sometimes with 
about as much understanding, or ac- 
customed to average club lectures where 
one does likewise, there was inspiration 
in the give and take between these peo- 
ple. The students were there to get all 
they could, and they had not the slightest 
hesitancy in saying, “Will you pleas: 
explain? I don’t understand.” 

They pointed up generalizations with 
their own examples, and both gave and 
got light on common problems. In a 
word, they were testing their experience 
of home keeping, baby tending, and child 
raising by the more extensive, and per- 
haps less intensive, knowledge of the pro- 
tessors appointed to teach them. 


HE faculty recognized this atti- 

tude and rejoiced in it. ‘“They 

keep you on your toes every min- 
ute’-—Dr. Ruth Andrus, who lectured 
on child development and problems of 
behavior, was very emphatic. “There 
are no glittering generalities possible 
with this group. They go right along 
with you, and if you get the least bit 
obscure they tell you so. I’m learning a 
lot from them, and some of their experi- 
ences are the best kind of check for 


some of my theories. It’s a fine, live 
session.” 

“Yes,” another modest owner of a 
Ph.D. nodded wearily. ‘‘It’s all of that. 
But I warn you, don’t let them start 
coming to see you after night lectures. 
Even a teacher has to have a little rest, 
and I planned kitchens until midnight 
last night. It’s great to see them so 
eager and interested, but I’m sleepy.” 
Her smile belied her words, and she 
went laughing off to class. 

Eagerness and interest were the two 
outstanding characteristics of the stu- 
dents, bobbed or coiled, young or old. 
Dr. Annie McLeod, the slim, worn, 
gentle woman who was the Institute’s 
Director, and who has charge of Euthen- 
ics in the regular session, said that the 
classes had been planned with the idea 
that some women would take one kind 
and some another. 

“Instead of that’—and her tone was 
full of amazement—‘they all have 
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chosen to take all the classes. I am afraid 
they will wear themselves out. We keep 
telling them that they aren’t supposed to 
cover everything, but they are so afraid 
of missing some bit of knowledge that 
will be vital for their own families.” 

Nowhere was this illustrated more 
vividly than in the nursery school. Plan- 
ned for twenty children from two to 
four years old, it found its age limits 
stretched at both ends to take in special 
cases. All the children belonged to 
mothers who were attending the Insti- 
tute, and the school had two distinct 
purposes, to teach the children, and to 
act as a demonstration of principles and 
theories discussed in lectures on child 
problems. 

The twenty boys and girls, plump and 
lean, dark and light, gentle and self- 
willed, were handed by their mothers to 
the young nursery head, Miss Flora 
Thurston of Columbia University, at a 
quarter past seven every morning, and 
they stayed with her until six at night, 
with the exception of a single hour in 
the late afternoon when their mothers 
took them. Their meals, their naps, 
their play and their rest went on in the 
school. ‘In’ is a misleading adjective, 
for on all but rainy days the school spent 
most of its time out of doors, playing 
in sand piles, climbing and sliding under 
the great trees of the campus. 

The children were dressed as their 
mothers chose, but styles swung slowly 
to a single garment, sprung from a com- 
bination of overall and romper, which 
left the small bodies free from restraint 
and welcomed healthful sun and clear 
breeze. Shoes and stockings, always 
neatly put on by a few careful mothers, 
were invariably shed before the day was 
over, and small toes wriggled in the soft 
dirt or felt their way through the be- 
witching tangles of dry grass. 

It was the finest possible place to 
study the behavior of a child by itself, 
and in relation to other children. Moth- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The library of Vassar’s Alumnae House, the first building of its kind to offer asylum to 
the returning graduate 
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Well . 


Why Not? 


So Ask the Loyal Citizens 
of Seattle Concerning 


a Woman Mayor 


By BLANCHE BRACE 


NY Only-Woman-W ho 
along constructive lines is 
pretty sure to be a vital and 
interesting person, a person 
worth hearing about; Ber- 

tha Knight Landes of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, the Only-Woman-Who was ever 
mayor of any city of equal size in the 
United States, is even more so than most. 

“What is she really like?” The 
Woman CITIZEN desired to tell its 
readers. “How did she come to be 
mayor? What does she plan to do?” 

On the way to get a first-hand answer 
to these questions it occurred to the in- 
terviewer to find out how the idea of 
having a woman mayor struck the plain 
man and woman on the street-—Mr. and 
Mrs. Public Opinion, elbowing their 
way along. 

“Our woman mayor? We wouldn't 
trade her for any man!” declared a 
peanut vendor, heartily. 

“They do be saying when she gets her 
hand in, we won’t have to be worriting 
so about the b’ys,” wistfully said an 
Irishwoman with a paper-wrapped bun- 
dle under her arm. 

“A woman mayor? Well, why not?” 
downrightly demanded a scholarly-look- 
ing elderly man. 

That’s significant, that last. For, 
phrased in various ways, it appears to 
be the general opinion among all classes 
of citizens in Seattle. If a woman 
mayor will do what men have failed to 
do, insist upon law enforcement, organ- 
ize the city against the forces of evil 
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that threaten it, why not a woman 
mayor, then? Well, why not? 

Take a bird’s-eye view of Seattle on 
your way in to the woman who is its 
mayor. Its four hundred thousand citi- 
zens know it as the Queen City of the 
West. And certainly it has a regal loveli- 
nes§ as it proudly unfurls itself on its 
tiers ot hills, the Japanese current blow- 
ing in from off yonder, the glistening salt 
water at its feet, a curving arm of snow- 
topped mountains half around it. In its 
natural beauty it looks at moments like 
one of the placid promised cities in the 
New Jerusalem. 

It’s not. Those gleaming waters of 
Puget Sound carry strange and menac- 
ing cargo—great ships from the Orient 
with smuggled drugs and sometimes 
smuggled, slant-eyed stowaways; furtive 
motor boats, heavily laden, that noise- 
lessly nose their way toward waiting 
row-boats at the zero hour. Northward 
it’s only five or six hours, as the mid- 
night truck flies, to British Columbia 
and the prohibition border line. Near 
one boundary there is a great co-educa- 
tional university with several thousand 
students, but Seattle can not be called a 
university city, in the eastern sense. It 
is a factory and mill and commercial 
city, with fisheries and lumber-camps 
contributing no inconsiderable quota of 
its population, and flotsam from many 
lands in its swarming streets, sometimes 
bringing from the old world germs of 
turbulence and bolshevism and hate. A 
great city—prosperous, promising, pic- 
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Mrs. Bertha Landes—first woman mayor 
of a big American city— 
Seattle 


turesque—but certainly no New Jerusa- 
lem! 

Yet this is the city that has chosen a 
woman, Mrs. Bertha Knight Landes, 
for its mayor. Every reader is entitled 
to three guesses. Knowing that Mrs. 
Landes is mayor of such a city ; knowing 
that the bootleggers call her Big Bertha 
(not at all because of her moderate size, 
but in stricken memory of the devastating 
gun that trained on Paris during the 
war) ; knowing that when she was Pres 
ident of the City Council, with Mayor 
Brown safely away in New York, she 
made Seattle for five days almost a 
closed and law-abiding city—knowing all 
this, what kind of a picture of Mr. 
Landes do you have in your mind? 
Wrong! She isn’t like that, at all! 

She looks exactly like a Boston club- 
woman and mother of a family, if you 
know the type. The same calm and 
dignified bearing, the unrouged face and 
not overly-powdered nose, the intellec- 
tual forehead and alert, thoughtful eyes 
Mrs. Landes is fifty-eight, and, though 
she doesn’t begin to look it, one can set 
that it is not because she gives thought 
to keeping young, but because she is to0 
tremendously interested and busy to have 
time for elderliness. Rather a larg 
woman, wholesomely good-looking. clad 
in attractive clothes that, like her age, 
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have the air of being a secondary con- 
cern, she is pleasant and brisk and 
friendly, but with nothing of over- 
geniality or hail-fellow-well-met about 
her. New England still survives in her 
after thirty-one years in the West. 


4 HAT are the 
lems of a woman mayor?” 
repeated Mrs. Landes, with 

a smile. ‘There are no special prob- 

lems, I think, no problems that a man 

would not have. Being a good mayor 
isn’t a matter of sex, but a matter of 
the enforcement of the law. It’s absurd 

—isn’t it?—to talk of petticoat rule?” 

The expression, she implied, was as 
out-dated as the garment. As for that 
battle-gasp of the opposition that a wom- 
an’s chief concern is to darn her hus- 
band’s stockings, Mrs. Landes granted 
with a laugh that it is an important and 
vital matter, but not one, she considers, 
that should consume the entire time of 
an active and intelligent woman. If 
husbands were centipedes, of course—. 

Speaking of husbands, Seattle will tell 
you that Henry Landes is in no danger 
of becoming a mere satellite of the 
Mayor. Dean of the School of Science 
of the University of Washington, for 
many years one of its best-liked-profes- 
sors, he is a personality in his own right. 
He is interested in politics, but with- 
out political aspirations; unlike “Ma” 
Ferguson’s husband, he does not tell his 
wife what to do—in political matters, 
anyhow. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle sways 
the world!” frenziedly cried the opposi- 
tion when Mrs. Landes was running for 
mayor, and she emphatically agrees. 
But that hand cannot, except in the 
figurative sense, do these two things 
simultaneously, as a rule. Mrs. Landes 
did not try. 

“When my two children were small, 
they took most of my time,” she re- 
marked. ‘But now they are grown up 
and married. My husband’s stockings 
are faithfully darned. The fact that I 
am Mayor of Seattle does not mean that 
my family are neglected, in the least.” 

Thus having disposed of the hardy 
perennial sentiment concerning stockings 


special prob- 
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Before politics came university life for Mrs. Landes—a professor’s wife at the University 


of Washington. 


and cradles she got down to the point of 
the matter. 

“How does it happen that I am 
Mayor? It is no accident, no sensa- 
tional happening. It is just the logical 
outgrowth of other things that have 
come to me.” 


ERHAPS it all started back in that 

little Massachusetts town where, 

descendant of the old Puritan-father 
line, little Bertha Knight and her young 
brother, now a retired admiral of the 
United States Navy, and her sister, now 
wife of David Starr Jordan, President 
Emeritus of Stanford University, played 
and squabbled together, and were rigidly 
taught to abide by the law. 

Perhaps she was getting training for 
Mayorhood during her college years in 
the University of Indiana, where she 
finished a four years’ course in three, or 
during her brief career as a high school 
teacher, or during those years as a young 
professor's wife in Seattle, where she 
kept house and brought up her children, 
and yet found time to take an intelligent 
interest in community and civic affairs. 
But there was nothing to point directly 


A glimpse of its beautiful grounds 


toward her present position, if you ex- 
cept her presidency of the Woman’s 
Century Club of Seattle, and later of 
the Seattle Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, until, a few years ago, Mayor 
Caldwell appointed her to serve with 
four men on the Mayor’s Unemploy- 
ment Committee. The interest she took 
in the problem of unemployment was so 
deep, the work she did was so helpful, 
that one of her fellow-members on the 
Committee made a dynamic suggestion. 

“We need a woman on the City Coun- 
cil!” he declared. “We need a woman 
of your type!” Mrs. Landes laughed, 
but he didn’t. “Think that over!” he 
urged. 

She did think it over; the Seattle 
Federation of Women’s Clubs thought it 
over; the University district, where she 
is immensely popular, thought it over, 
and the whole city thought it over, with 
the result that Mrs. Landes was elected 
by an overwhelming majority of 22,000 
votes. She served on the Council for 
three years, during which time she took 
such a definite stand on the problems 
of prohibition and vice that she became 
known as a factor to be reckoned with, 





Seattle has regal loveliness, with the glistening 
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salt water at its feet 
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and made alarmed and outspoken ene- 
mies as well as hosts of friends. At the 
next election her majority was much 
smaller, naturally, but she was re- 
elected to the City Council, and made 
its President. 

So we come to the Seattle of a little 
more than two years ago, with Edwin 
Brown, a former “‘painless’ dentist of 
the city, as its popular and ambitious 
mayor. It is said that the much-adver- 
tised painless features of his dentistry 
were not absent from his policy as 
Mayor—to the satisfaction of the law- 
less elements of the city. Certainly Seat- 
tle was wide-open when Mayor Brown 
set out for the National Democratic 
Convention in New York two years ago 
last June, all unwittingly leaving Mrs. 
Landes to her dramatic opportunity. 

As President of the Council, she auto- 
matically became Acting Mayor during 
Mayor Brown’s absence. Law-enforce- 
ment accordingly became her responsi- 
bility. Hardly had the train pulled out 
of the station before she summoned the 
Chief of Police, and demanded to know 
why he winked at the law in the matter 
of prohibition and vice. 

“You'll admit conditions are rotten?” 
Mrs. Landes asked. 


“Yes ma’am,” said the Chief of 
Police. 

“Clean them up,” ordered the Acting 
Mayor. 


“You don’t understand, ma’am,”’ geni- 
ally protested the Chief of Police—that 
insultingly glib old assurance so often 
handed out to women in their campaign 
for civic and national purity. “It can’t 
be done. It’s not my fault—there are a 
hundred men on the police force who are 
breaking the law.” 

Mrs. Landes thought it over. In the 
calm seclusion of her lovely summer 
home, she took a Sunday to think it 
over. Then she wrote a letter to the 
Chief. of Police, demanding that every 
man on the police force whom he knew 
to be guilty of law violation be removed 
at once. 


The Chiet of Police, no longer genial, 
refused. ‘Be Chief of Police yourself 
if you don’t like the way things are 
done!” he jeered. 

Mrs. Landes did just that. Removing 
him from office, she assumed his duties, 
and sternly performed them. Seattle 
was a closed city, a city in which the 
tides of consternation and admiration 
ran with almost equal force, during the 
five days which elapsed from the moment 
when Mayor Brown, leaning back at 
ease in his chair in the Democratic Con- 
vention in New York, was handed a 
telegram, and rushed, muttering, for 
the station—until he got off the train 
at Seattie. 

Upon his return, the Chief of Police 
was restored to office, Seattle was once 
more an open city. The incident seemed 
closed. But it wasn’t, the citizens were 
wide-awake now. 

Mrs. Landes’s admirers maintain 
that it was out of those five days that 
there grew up the civic consciousness 
which led to the spectacular clean-up last 
spring, when a powerful ring of forty 
bootleggers, as arrogant as Ali Baba’s 
forty thieves, were tried and sentenced. 
Mrs. Landes says not. The Federal in- 
quiry would have come about in any 
case, she points out; but undoubtedly 
it came sooner, and indisputably it gave 
point and potency to her candidacy for 
mayor. Over and over during the trial, 
the prosecution, revealing the secrets of 
the Federal wire-tapping, showed how 
the powers of evil feared Mrs. Landes. 

“Lay low!” they had said. “Big 
Bertha’s on the job!” 

“At first I hesitated to run for 
mayor,” Mrs. Landes said, “but finally 
decided to do so because it seemed very 
doubtful whether any of the men 
named as candidates would make it their 
first concern to see that Seattle was a 
law-abiding city.” 

She is a Republican, but it was a 
non-partisan race that she ran. Behind 
her was a mass of citizens made up of 
no definite party, but of the forces that 
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cried out for law and order in Seattle. 
Many scoffed at the idea of a woman 
mayor for a great city; Mayor Brown, 
the strongest opposition candidate, sim- 
ply laughed at the idea. Yet Mrs, 
Landes was elected by the most over- 
whelming majority any Mayor of Seattle 
had ever received, a majority of more 
than six thousand votes. The city man- 
ager form of government, which came 
up for balloting at the same time, with 
her as its ardent advocate, was defeated 
by a hundred votes, showing the willing. 
ness of the city to trust itself to the 
hands of its woman mayor. It is partly 
through her insistence that this issue wil] 
be voted on once more this fall. But 
even if a city manager should be elected 
in Seattle, Mrs. Landes will remain the 
directing power in all but purely busi- 
ness matters, the one who chooses the 
Chief of Police, the one who sees to it 
that he sees to it that Seattle is a law- 
abiding city. 

“And is it now?” the interviewer 
asked. 

“Not altogether yet, of course,” an- 
swered Mrs. Landes, frankly. It takes 
time to turn a wide-open city into one 
that is a hundred-per-cent law-abiding. 
But Seattle is working toward that goal, 
getting nearer to it day by day. 

“Cleaning house? No, I don’t like 
that way of putting it,” declared Mrs. 
Landes. It’s old-fashioned, anyhow, she 
pointed out, to turn one’s house inside 
out twice or four times a year, using up 
all the available energy in a few days 
of intensive elbow-grease and abject 
misery. The modern way to clean 
house, domestically or politically, is to 
do it by keeping house properly, day by 
day. 

“Have a chocolate?” The Mayor 
pushed forward a five-pound box of bon- 
bons that she laughingly called the sub- 
stitute for the usual mayoral cigars, 
but did not take one herself; she doesn’t 
seem the type of woman to care a lot 
for chocolates, somehow. “No, I’ve 

(Continued on page 38) 

















every community. 


constant cooperation. 


OR five years the WoMAN CITIZEN has been 
making its way slowly but steadily into the 
consciousness of alert, broad-minded women in 
Without the resources of a big 
publishing company, it has developed in answer to 
a real need in the lives of a growing class of women. 

You have liked the magazine, as proved by your 
But always we have dreamed 
of what the WomMAN CITIZEN might be. Now our 
dreams bid fair to come true. The October C1T1zEN 


Dreams Coming True 


will tell you about it. 
tion from women the nation over, an increased 
number of pages, an expanded editorial policy to 
make the magazine more vital and more necessary 
to every wide-awake woman, and a new dress which 
we hope you will like as much as we do. 

Your new WoMAN CITIZEN will represent more 
faithfully and adequately than ever before the new 
spirit of service, the accomplishments and the vision 
of American women. 

Watch for the October WoMAN CITIZEN. 


New capital, a new coopera- 
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urrent 


HE will to peace seems to have 

suffered a setback. A swelling 

wave of war scare has surged 

forward and filled the spaces 

which hope for peace so prom- 
isingly occupied a short time ago. Of 
the thirty nations in Europe six have 
deserted self-government and frankly 
passed backward under dictatorships. 
The case that has disappointed Europe 
most is Poland, so insistently demand- 
ing a permanent seat in the Council of 
the League of Nations last March; and 
the two that frighten Europe most are 
Russia and Italy. Communists. still 
make all nations more or less nervous, 
but the measure of that menace has been 
pretty well taken and there is nothing 
new to be said about it. Italy is a more 
threatening phenomenon as interpreted 
by nations timidly moving toward dis- 
armament. 

Ever since Mussolini’s amazing en- 
trance into control of Italian affairs 
there has been a steady withdrawal of 
power from the voters, to which appar- 
ently they have made no dissent. In 
November, 1925, the two chambers of 
Parliament actually passed a provision 
that “no question can be included in the 
agenda of the Senate or Chambers with- 
out the consent of the Premier,” thus 
giving away their own initiative. More, 
they extended almost unlimited power to 
the Premier and made him head of the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, War, 
Navy and the Air. By the same act 
they declared that whoever of- 
fends the Premier by word or act 
may be punished with imprison- 
ment for a term of from six to 
thirty months and may be fined 
from 500 to 3,000 lire. Freedom 
of speech and parliamentary gov- 
ernment are by the act officially 
laid aside. 

On June 6 the announcement 
was sent forth from Italy that all 
provisional, communal and mu- 
nicipal elections were indefinitely 
postponed in order to prevent 
“internal political strife’ and to 
«a ; : 
“seep all national energy intact 
tor the struggle to improve 
Italy’s economic situation.” 
Where free speech is denied elec- 
tions are useless. In an extraor- 
dinary late speech Mussolini 





By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


The Tale of One Summer: 
Dictators dictating around a 
large part of the map—The 
United States unpopular abroad 
—Rubber mixed up with self- 
government—Church and State 
clashing in Mexico—But hope 
ahead! 


declared, as though it were a great 
achievement, that Italy “had definitely 
put democracy behind her!’ The Pre- 
mier orders nine hours’ work per day 
instead of eight—the aim of trade 
unions—and labor accepts the dictum 
without notable protest; he orders war 
bread to save the lira and war bread the 
Italians eat. They are apparently obe- 
dient, devoted and voluntarily led. 
Where is Mussolini leading? the 
world asks in some alarm. When he 
made his memorable visit to Tripoli with 
an argosy of Italian naval ships and air- 
planes as his escort a deep impression 
was made upon the military pride of 
Italy, but at the same time a similar dent 
was made upon the suspicion of its 
neighbors. His orations presenting “the 
patriotic ideals of the black shirts” are 
even more disturbing. He talks of ex- 





pansion—expansion by force—and_nat- 
urally each neighbor wonders whether it 
is his territory that is viewed with en- 








War bread is one of Mussolini’s numerous orders 


vious intent. 


seen is taking place in Italy. 


Events 


Mussolini not only talks 
in warlike tones and words, but acts. 
The Italian air program is third in 
Europe. Why does it grow so fast? his 
neighbors ask. He has had abundant 


opportunity to offer quieting explana- 


tions, but they are not made. A phe- 
nomenon unlike any the world has yet 
An intense 
nationalism pulsing with vigor and am- 


bition and obedient to one will has been 
created. 


No wonder is there in this fact, 
for it has often happened; but the Ital- 
ians have freely acceded to the relin- 
quishment of fundamental rights other 
peoples have fought and died to gain, 
and this has not been done before. So 
Europe, looking on, turns to thoughts of 
war rather than to disarmament. 


The Prince of Abyssinia 
Writes a Letter 


NTO this perturbed state of the 

public mind a bombshell has just 

exploded and set the entire world 
agog. The bomb was only a letter—the 
sauciest on record. The daring writer 
was none other than Ras Taffari, the 
black Prince Regent of Abyssinia, who 
a few months ago was flitting from 
museum to art gallery in Paris clad in 
a petunia and gold costume and accom- 
panied by a staff as gaily and pictur- 
esquely dressed as himself. He said 
then that Abyssinia was obliged to join 
the League of Nations for protection 
since airplanes could cross the 
seas and the mountains and his 
people might notbe able to main- 
tain their independence as they 
had done for hundreds of years. 
Now he queries the League: 
“‘How does it come when all the 
members of the League are equal 
that some may impose their will 
upon others?’ A leading ques- 
tion, that. He complains of a 
compact alleged to have been 
made by Great Britain and Italy 
whereby they agree to defend 
each other’s interests in that land. 
Little David hit Goliath in a 
tender spot when he added that 
he had “seldom met with for- 
eigners who did not desire to 
possess themselves of Abyssinian 
territory and destroy their inde- 
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pendence.”” Some millions ot folk here 
and there have had a similar burning 
thought before, but the black Ethiopian 
Christian Prince is the first to seize his 
little sling and hurl his hurting pebble 
at the big ones. 

Take your map in hand. What 
Great Britain wants is an uninter- 
rupted flow of the waters of the 
Blue Nile (which rises north of the 
Addis Ababa, the capital) toward 
the cotton-growing area of the 
Sudan. What Italy wants is the 
right to construct a railway joining 
the Italian colonies of Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland. But France | 
was left out of the alleged com- | 
pact and she wants something—the 
right to build a railway from Ji- 
buti, the port of Addis Ababa, to 
French Somaliland. No wonder the 
Prince of petunia robe, although 
an Ethiopian and regent of a back- 
ward nation, spoke out in a world 
meeting, although acquiescence 
only was expected of him. The 
world awaits the answer to his 
question. 

Meanwhile France is having her way 
in Morocco, where a_ native goes 
through the motions of being Emperor 
but in reality obeys the overlord. In 
Tripoli, Italy is having her way and 
preparing for a great colony of surplus 
population. In Syria, France is still 
fighting the Druses and more than once 
has bombarded Damascus, the oldest 
inhabited city in the world. “Where the 
Apostle Paul and prophets of old 
preached good will among men,’ the 
press reports that more than a thousand 
women, children and old men, once 
classed as non-combatants to be respected 
by an enemy, have been killed by the 
bombs of the modern airplane. We can 
not forget that France holds a mandate 
over Syria from the League of Nations. 
What will it say? 


Dictators Along the 
Mediterranean 


LITTLE farther along the Med- 

iterranean, Kemal Pasha, reign- 

ing dictator of Turkey, has or- 
dered up-to-date civilization for his 
people. He ordered European dress for 
women and imprisoned those who ob- 
jected. He ordered hats in place of fezes 
for men and used the jail to enforce the 
decree. He made an end of casual 
divorce, adopted a modernized constitu- 
tion, established many really liberal in- 
stitutions—and has just hanged thirteen 
men who did not agree with him. Forty- 
nine others are on his list scheduled for 
long prison terms. Thus new liberalism 
and Turkish usage get strangely en- 


twined. 

Follow along the Mediterranean 
North Shore. Spain sulkily leaves the 
League of Nations and forthwith adopts 


a ten years’ navy building program to 





cost 139 million dollars. Portugal 
changes her dictators so often it is diffi- 
cult to count them. 

Far-away Australia, says its Prime 
Minister (July 20), “is spending much 
more for national defense than ever be- 
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The Prince of Abyssinia writes a letter to the League 


of Nations 


fore’’—about five million dollars per 

year. 

The Mother of Free Speech 
Backslides 


VEN Great Britain, earnest spon- 
EK sor of free speech, is showing signs 

of curious reaction. George Ber- 
nard Shaw, being banqueted on his sev- 
entieth birthday, was refused the right 
by the British government to have his 
birthday speech broadcast unless he 
would guarantee ‘‘to make an entirely 
uncontroversial address.” Of course, 
he would make no such agreement, 
and naturally took for his theme Free 
Speech. ‘What is it?” he asked. 
‘Why, it is the right of controversy, 
the fundamental principle of free par- 
liaments.”” He pictured Trotsky and 
Mussolini gleefully chuckling _ be- 
cause, having been savagely accused 
by Great Britain of repressing free 
speech in their respective domains, 
they now discovered the Mother of 
Free Speech herself trembling in 
terror at the awful menace of an 
unspoken idea. 

The United States also has been 
treated to a new experience: demon- 
strations of protest in France and 
England against the debt settlement, 
charging us all with greed, selfish- 
ness and vulgarity. Wiser heads have 
brought the demonstrations to an end 
and lessened press comment, but tourists 
and correspondents say that the ugly 
state of public opinion has not changed. 
Several European papers have frankly 
declared that all the world hates us. 
The Chicago Tribune, which carries at 
the top of its editorial columns the 
slogan: “Our country—In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she 
always be in the right, but our country, 
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right or wrong,” urges preparedness im. 
mediate and plentiful, because “a whoie 
world looks at America with jealous 
eyes because of her prosperity!” Poor, 
scared Chicago. Not long ago she was 
seeking outside protection from her own 
thugs. 
= To the west of us not long ago 
5 China was appealing to the world 
tor the restitution of rights, and 
the world seemed on the verge of 
granting it, when her national 
government literally faded out, 
and now there is nothing respon. 
sible with which to make a bind- 
ing deal. 


Rubber vs. Independence 


HE Philippines are again 

| asking our intentions. Ip 
Williamstown a_ Filipino 

declared that seventy per cent of 

his countrymen are now able to 

read and write, whereas there 

are nations in South America 
where not more than twenty per 

cent are literate. Sir Frederick Whyte, 
former President of the Legislative As- 
sembly of India, said on the same pro- 
gram that it must have been “in an 
unguarded moment that the Congress 
of 1916 declared for independence of 
the Islands.”” A wit comments that 
Philippine fitness for self-government 
is in inverse ratio to the growth of 
rubber cultivation. Mr. Firestone has 
just completed a survey and gives his 
views that if the land laws are changed 
capital is ready to plant and de- 





Bernard Shaw refuses to be muzzled 


velop enough rubber to steal the monop- 
oly from Great Britain. In any event, 
common decency should lead this nation 
to define its policy toward those Islands. 
No other nation would approve the 
grant of independence. Among well- 
regulated nations such things simply 
are not done! Since all the world is 
alleged to hate us, why not give it a sur- 
prise in a demonstration of unexpected 
virtue? 


To the south of us, Chile and Peru 
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are furious over the fiasco ot Tacna- 
Arica, and Chile is reported as flying her 
airplanes over the area. Whatever else 
may be said of airplanes, they are not 
harbingers of good will. 


The Struggle in Mexico 


ERHAPS the most momentous 
Pring in the world is taking place 

in Mexico—a renewed effort, begun 
in 1857, to disconnect church and state, 
the government declares ; a renewed per- 
secution of the freedom of religion, the 
church says. But the attitudes of both 
sides are more or less obscured by too 
much emotion. ‘The story as gleaned 
from the accounts of government of- 
ficials, churchmen and neutral corre- 
spondents appears to be as follows: 

For more than three hundred years 
after the conquest of Mexico, the Cath- 
olic Church of that country was a part 
of the church in Spain, where church 
and state were one. Priests and nuns 
sent to Mexico were Spanish, and the 
loyalty of the church was_ naturally 
toward the land of their birth. Spain 
gave vast tracts of lands to the church, 
and “an almighty temporal power of the 
clergy grew up, for they were employers, 
advisers, priests, police, judges, teachers 
and physicians.” In time Mexico re- 
volted against Spain and waged a war 
of independence, which was won. The 
church sided with Spain, and is alleged 
never to have transferred her allegiance. 
It therefore followed that when a con- 
stitution was adopted in 1857 it pro- 
vided for the suppression of all monastic 
institutions, allowing only secular priests, 
and even these were forbidden to wear 
the clerical dress. It also proposed to 
confiscate the estates of the church. The 
attempt at a republic failed, and these 
drastic provisions were never enforced. 
Eventually Mexico passed under the ab- 
solute dictatorship of Diaz. 

In 1910 another revolution began, 
this time against the old order as repre- 
sented by President Diaz. It largely cen- 
tered about the land question. Diaz had 
bartered away 134,547,885 acres of na- 
tional lands, or more than one-fourth of 
the total acreage of Mexico. In 1910 
there were 834 haciendas in Mexico, 
the average size being 21,945 acres. 
These big estates, including those of the 
church, opposed the revolution, and are 
charged with never having transferred 
their allegiance to Mexico. When the 
constitution of 1917 was adopted, these 
haciendas were confiscated and _ the 
people were promised that they should 
be divided among them. The provisions 
of 1857 and 1859 were reaffirmed, and 
the addition made that the church should 
conduct no more schools. The church 
urged resistance against these regulations 
and it is alleged that it threatened ex- 
communication to those who accepted 
land in severalty taken from the big 
estates on the ground that the land had 


been stolen. Unquestionably it was 
stolen, but the present government was 
quite clearly not the first thief. 

Ninety per cent of the people of Mex- 
ico are Catholic, and the government 
itself is Catholic. The attack is not 
upon the Catholic Church but upon the 
Mexican branch of it which opposes the 
new order. There is a conflict between 
the temporal power of the church, which 
leans towards Europe, and that of the 
government. The separation of church 
and state is a principle now established 
in most lands and one highly esteemed 
here. The procedure in Mexico to 
bring about an inevitable step in progress 
seems to the outsider, however, to have 
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Philippine fitness for self-government 

is in inverse ratio to the growth of 
rubber 





been needlessly radical. Where millions 
of people are wholly illiterate and there- 
fore fanatical and superstitious, it is dan- 
gerous business to offend those senti- 
ments in so harsh a manner. They will 
be bewildered and enraged. 

The church has countered the govern- 
ment order that foreign-born priests and 
nuns shall leave the country by another, 
which is that there shall be no services 
at all in the churches. Probably the 
average Mexican believes this order to 
come from the government instead of 
the church. Various proposals for peace 
have been offered, the good offices of the 
Vatican have been enlisted, and Cath- 
olics of all countries have had a day of 
prayer over the situation, but Greek ap- 
pears to have meet Greek. The Con- 
gress convenes in September. Will it 
hear the appeals and proceed toward 
modification of the regulations, or will 
it reafirm the drastic orders? If it does 
not modify the government position, can 
and will the government itself stand 
long in that land where the voice of the 
people is unaccustomed to express itself? 

These questions disturb the minds of 
onlookers, to whom the Mexican situa- 
tion seems to threaten tragedy. Behind 
the controversy is the belief held by 
many Catholics that the Church, being 
infallible, is the supreme law of the 
world, overtopping all man-made gov: 
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ernments. Qn the other side is the con- 
viction that religious faith is a personal 
matter to which governments should 
grant perfect freedom, but it must not 
assume power over government. 

An attempt to inveigle this govern- 
ment into the tangle centers around a 
troublesome question. When Obregon 
was president, Calles, the present presi- 
dent, was his candidate for successor. 
Huerta became a candidate also, and a 
small civil war followed. This govern- 
ment set up an embargo against arms 
being transported into Mexico, although 
it sold Obregon direct various equip- 
ments of war. Thus it took sides in a 
very emphatic way. The embargo has 
never been lifted, and now armament 
manufacturers are storming the Presi- 
dent and begging him to open the door. 
Doubtless the situation is bringing 
Mexican demand for “preparedness” on 
both sides, and profits await the seller. 
At this embarrassing moment, if the em- 
bargo is not lifted the fact may be in- 
terpreted as aligning the United States 
with the Mexican government; and if 
it is lifted it would be a strong gesture 
to show sympathy with the side of the 
church. Catholics are now complaining 
that the United States is not neutral 
toward the conflict raging in Mexico. 
Had our government not aided Obregon 
with arms this vexing dilemma would 
not have arisen. Mr. Coolidge has 
spoken and proposes to “stand pat.” 


Our Own Bad Record 


HESE stories of recent happenings 

} might be prolonged, but enough. 

What is the matter with all the 
world around anyway? Clemenceau 
has written a book, and in it he asks 
“Man has a right to govern himself, 
but can he do it?” Clearly, not yet. 
What, not here? Well, in view of the 
money spent in Pennsylvania and Illinois 
primaries to prevent the people from in- 
dependent voting, that dastardly murder 
in Canton to punish an editor for speak- 
ing the truth, and the fact that Canada 
and Cuba, Paris, London and Berlin are 
filled with tourists reported to be dead 
drunk, while stories of drunken rowdy- 
ism on ships going and coming out- 
distance those of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
we might as well hang our heads along 
with the rest. 

The truth is, in the age-old conflict 
between aristocracy and democracy, be- 
tween decency and order, aristocracy 
with its dictation, its intolerance, its me 
and mine, at the moment is on top. It 
does not spell disarmament just now. 
Cheer up. There is a League of Na- 
tions even if you don’t believe in it— 
harassed, nonplused, worried—neverthe- 
less a federation of nations pledged to 
end war. It hasn’t given up yet; why 
should we? All the dictators, vote buy- 
ers and war-mongers will fight it. How- 

(Continued on page 37) 











Gertrude Lowthian Bell, 


mat in the Middle East. 
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Britain’s unofficial diplo- 
Explorer, kingdom maker, 


daring scout, she did the work of a super-man 


HEN Gertrude Bell, Orien- 
tal adviser to the High Com- 
missioner for Iraq, died in 
Bagdad a few weeks ago, 
: feminism lost one of the rare 
women who have exemplified in deeds 
what feminist leaders have been con- 
tending, for the last half century. A 
life as full of achievement as hers goes 
far toward proving that intellectual 
power, vision, imagination, administra- 
tive ability may be entirely dissociated 
from sex. In fact, I don’t believe Ger- 
trude Bell ever thought of sex in con- 
nection with her work at all. In no 
sense a feminist, she merely did a man’s 
work, as explorer, intelligence officer, 
unofficial diplomatist. She was largely 
responsible for the creation of the King- 
dom of Iraq with Great Britain as man- 
datory power, and for England’s contin- 
ued interest in Middle East affairs, en- 
sured by a recent treaty for which Miss 
Bell worked untiringly. It was an ad- 
venturous, romantic, colorful life full of 
experiences that make most men’s lives 
seem tame in comparison. 
I heard the story only piece-meal, here 


and there, and none of it from her, for 
she detested publicity. 

The daughter of a steel baron, Ger- 
trude Bell could have had or done al- 
most anything she liked. Certainly 
thirty years ago not many girls in Eng- 
land in her position would have chosen 
the career she picked. At a time when 
few except those who were looking for- 
ward to earning their own living went in 
for college, Gertrude Bell went to St. 
Margaret’s College, Oxford, where in 
due course she graduated with the high- 
est honors. She specialized in archaeol- 
ogy, a rare choice then for a woman, and 
it was not long before her work began 
to attract the attention of scholars and 
archaeologists. For twenty years. fol- 
lowing her graduation she spent most of 
her time in the Middle East. Mean- 
while, in connection with her purely 
scientific work, Gertrude Bell found it 
useful to learn Arabic, Turkish and 
many of the tribal dialects, and with the 
knowledge of these languages she ac- 
quired a marvelous familiarity with ac- 
tual conditions. 

Being an exceedingly human person 
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she tound the present fully as appealing 
as the past. Being a loyal British woman 
with the inborn conviction, like many 
of her compatriots, that Great Britain j 
was divinely appointed not only to gov- ; 
ern her vast Asiatic empire, but also to 

assume the tutelage and guidance of the i 
more backward peoples, she began to 
feel that England should regain her lost 
prestige in the Middle East. She saw 
the British Empire menaced by the flood 
of Teuton imperialism and began to 
make observations on political and eco- 
nomic conditions for the benefit of the 
British foreign office. Such things are 
rarely spoken of by people who have 
served their government in this capacity 
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Captain Buttolph, lone English member of 
the Iraq police, atop Oriental trappings 
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| Mesopotamia” 


and Gertrude Bell was more than ordi- 


narily reserved on the subject of her 
experiences; but during my stay in 
the Middle East, I heard from 

many sources that long before the 
War the Germans had put a price 
on her head. 


T was not until the begin- 
| ning of the War, however, 
that the public in England 

became aware of the fact that 
Gertrude Bell was anything 
more than a distinguished and 
scholarly writer of travel books 
and works on archaeology. She 
had just emerged from the heart 
of the Arabian desert, a trip that 
won her the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographic Society, when, in 
1915, she was enrolled in the Intelli- 
gence Division of the British army in 
Egypt, with the rank of captain. Like 
the famous Colonel Lawrence she was 
detailed to special work, the territory al- 
lotted to her being Mesopotamia, where 
she formed a part of General Maude’s 
expeditionary forces. 

No one will ever know just what ad- 
ventures Gertrude Bell had during the 
two years when Great Britain, defend- 
ing a dozen fronts at once in many dif- 
ferent parts of the world, was struggling 
to guard the road to India through the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. Some- 
times she took a side trip into the desert 
to win over and secure the active co- 
operation of some Bedouin sheik in the 
campaign against the Turks and Ger- 
mans. Sometimes she traveled afield for 
the purpose of obtaining political and 
military information. It has been said 
that she even got into Bagdad during 
the German occupation, dressed as a 
native woman, just as Colonel Lawrence 
in the Syrian campaign made danger- 








A_ monarch in regal setting—Emir Feisal, 
King of Iraq, political protégé of Gertrude 
Bell 


ous excursions within the Turkish lines. 

After the armistice she stayed on in 
Bagdad, first as a member of the Arab 
Bureau which co-operated with the mili- 
tary authorities in exercising provisional 
administration over Mesopotamia. Later, 
in 1920, when Great Britain formally 
took over a mandate from the League 
of Nations for Mesopotamia and pro- 
ceeded to make it into a small kingdom 
under the name of Iraq, she was ap- 
pointed. Oriental Secretary to Sir Percy 
Cox, the first High Commissioner, and 
at the time of her death was serving in 
the same capacity under Sir Henry 
Dobbs, his successor. 










A glimpse of the army of the new Arab 
Kingdom of Iraq 


When I arrived in Bagdad, 
in 1923, naturally I was anx- 
ious to meet Gertrude Bell, 
but I had not been there 
twenty-four hours before I 

realized that I would have to 

meet her if I intended to ac- 
complish anything I wished 

to do during my stay. Did I 

want an interview with King 

Feisal? Miss Bell was the 
one to arrange it. Did I wish 
to visit the holy cities of Ker- 
bela and Nejaf? Miss Bell 
could recommend me a guide. 
Did I want'to inspect the recent 
excavations at Kish and Ur? Miss 
Bell was curator of antiquities for 
all Iraq; she alone could give me a 
permit. In short, whenever and wher- 
ever I inquired as to the best means of 
doing anything in Iraq, I was always 
told—“Ask Miss Bell.” 

I met her first by appointment at her 
office in the administration building of 
the High Commission near the British 
residency, across the Tigris from the 
present city of Bagdad. Its windows 
overlook the river with its strange and 
picturesque medley of water craft. I 
was ushered into a small room with a 
high ceiling and long French windows 
facing the river. It was the untidiest 
room I have ever seen—chairs, tables 
and sofa being littered with documents, 
maps, pamphlets, papers in English, 
French and Arabic. At a desk piled 
high with documents that had over- 
flowed to the carpet sat a slender woman 
in a smart sports frock. There was 
nothing of the hardened, weather-beaten 
explorer in her looks or bearing. Her 
delicate oval face, with its firm mouth 
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A view of the Euphrates from nah, a fruitful spot in the Mesopotamian desert 


and chin, steel blue eyes and aureole of 
soft grey hair, was the face of a deli- 
cately nurtured, well-groomed woman of 
leisure. There was an indescribable chic 
about her costume down to the smallest 
detail. I later found out why. Every 
year, in the midst of her work on which 
the fate of peoples and kingdoms some- 
times depended, Miss Bell took a trip 
to Paris to get new clothes for Iraq. 

As she swept all the papers from the 
sofa to the floor to make room for me, 
the appraising glance that accompanied 
her delightful smile made me realize 
that I was face to face with a woman who 
was accustomed to sizing up her visitors. 

Although I had come to her seeking 
information as well as help in secur- 
ing certain facilities in Iraq, characteristi- 
cally she proceeded to extract informa- 
tion first from me. I had come from 
Turkey and at that time relations be- 
tween Turkey and Iraq over Mosul 
were such that war was considered not 
impossible. 

Miss Bell wanted to hear all I could 
tell her about the attitude of the Turks, 
officially and unofficially, toward the 
Mosul question, about the state of the 
country, internally, and the latest devel- 
opments in internal politics. She was 
convinced that it was necessary for Great 
Britain to build up and maintain an in- 
dependent Arab state in the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates—the quickest 
and most vulnerable route to India and 
the point from which any hostile power 
could threaten the vast Persian oil fields 
that supply the British navy. Moreover, 
she had profound sympathy for the na- 
tional aspirations of the Arabs and was 
firmly convinced that Great Britain 
should endeavor, when it could be done 
without jeopardizing her own interests, 
to fulfill her wartime pledges to the 


Arabs. The creation of the kingdom ot 
Iraq with Emir Feisal, son of the Sheriff 
of Mecca, as sovereign, was largely due 
to her insistence on this point. 

I think she always hoped that Meso- 
potamia under British tutelage might 
serve as a nucleus for a future Arab 
state. Her report on the civil adminis- 
tration of Mesopotamia, published in 
1921, was the first White Book eve: 
written by a woman and it would have 
proved her contention that British ad- 
mmistration could be made _ profitable 
economically as well as politically, had 
it not been for the rebellion which broke 
out among the Arab tribes almost simul- 
taneously with its publication. At the 
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time of my visit she was still struggling 
to reconcile the British public to the 
Iraq mandate and the Iraquis to her 
protégé, Feisal, since the King, a total 
stranger, was none too popular with 
his subjects. At present, thanks to skil- 
ful diplomacy for which Miss Bell was 
largely responsible, Feisal’s position js 
secure. The economic and political life 
of Iraq is too bound up with Great 
Britain to permit a break with the man- 
datory power which supports the king. 

An amusing incident shows how strong- 
ly Miss Bell felt about King Feisal, 
She secured an interview for me with 
him. We sat on a sofa and chatted and 
sipped coffee in his palace near Bagdad, 
and when I took my leave I shook hands 
with him as I would with any other 
distinguished man. Afterward I men- 
tioned it to Gertrude Bell and she was 
horrified. ‘My dear—you shook hands? 
and didn’t you ‘bob’?” Of course she 
meant courtesying, as is obligatory in 
England on leaving a member of the 
Royal family. Gertrude Bell was very 
jealous of the prestige of this King of 
her own making. 

In Bagdad she was most in evidence 
officially as Director of Antiquities. No 
expedition could obtain permission to ex- 
cavate at Ur, Kish or elsewhere without 
her consent, and every object found in 
the excavations had to be accounted for. 
She periodically visited the places where 
expeditions were working, looked over 
the finds and picked a third of the spoils 
for the national museum of Bagdad. 
There was no appeal from her decisions 
and the archaeologists in charge of the 
expeditions stood in awe of her. 

When I visited Kish, the seat of the 
oldest civilization yet discovered on the 
site of the fabled Garden of Eden, where 

(Continued on page 38) 





The watchtower on the Euphrates—just such a ruin as Gertrude Bell may have visited om 
one of her archaeological expeditions 
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New Hampshire Avenue—a cool spot in sizzling Washington 


The Lull before Election 


Your Business in Washington ts carried on 
all over the country as well as in the capital 


dugust 20, 1926. 


ASHINGTON, deserted by 

all but one of _ the 

Cabinet officials, bore up 

fairly well under the 

distinction of being, for 

two sizzling August days, the hottest 
city in the country outside of Arizona. 
Government Departments on_ several 
days closed at one o’clock, because the 
human brain somehow ceases to function 
in a temperature of 104 degrees. Dr. 
Harvey Wiley, Government pure food 
expert and faithful exponent of daily 
exercise, trudged a bit more slowly than 
usual on his daily three-mile walk to and 
trom his office, and waved a palm leaf 
tan as he walked down Connecticut Ave- 
nue, shorn of its sheltering trees for the 
sake of a few additional feet of width 
tor crowdipg automobiles. Only the 


during the summer 


By CATHERINE |. HACKETT 


marvelously shaded streets of Washing- 
ton, several of which will probably suf- 
fer the same fate as Connecticut Avenue 
in spite of the protests of pedestrians, 
made the month bearable for the com- 
pany of the faithful who have always 
contended that the capital is “all right 
in the summer.” Parks and circles were 
crowded day and night; solid lines of 
cars crawled around the speedway on hot 
evenings, and on the lower Potomac the 
canoes whieh may be rented for -a 
nominal sum were as thick as mosqui- 
toes. 

If there are many more summers like 
this, official Washington will be forced 
to follow the advice of one young diplo- 
matic secretary, assigned to the State De- 
partment after service in Mexico City. 
Sipping iced tea on the terrace of a 
Georgetown estate overlooking the city, 
he suggested : 


“Why don’t you people here do as the 
Latins in hot countries do? Summer- 
time in Washington would be nice if 
you’d only be sensible about it. No 
crowds, no official functions to attend, 
swimming in Wardman Park pool and 
the river. But why do you work during 
the hottest part of the day? Why not 
work from seven till eleven in the morn- 
ing, close up shop until four, work till 
seven-thirty or eight, dine at nine 
o’clock? If all the Government De- 
partments did that, you’d get twice as 
much work done.” 

It is rumored that the suggestion, 
made in the hearing of Secretary Kel- 
logg, was not kindly received; and the 
State Department, at least, will continue 
to be open for business from nine till 
four-thirty. 

But it has been cool enough in France 
and Great Britain, apparently, for offi- 
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cials to engage in heated argument over 
the ever-agitating subject of foreign 
debts. A running debate between the 
Treasury Department and high officials 
in France and England was precipitated 
by a letter written by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, shortly before his de- 
parture for Europe, to one Frederick 
Peabody of Massachusetts, who as an 
American citizen urged the cause of debt 
cancellation in the interests of inter- 
national amity. In his letter, setting 
forth the reasons against such a policy, 
Mr. Mellon threw the following fat on 
the fire: 

“It must be remembered,” he wrote, 
“that England borrowed a large propor- 
tion of its debt to us for purely com- 
mercial as distinguished from war pur- 
poses. Our loans to England were not 
so much to provide war supplies as to 
furnish sterling for home and foreign 
needs and to save England from borrow- 
ing from her own people.” 

Considerable mystery attaches to the 
publicity given the letter to Mr. Pea- 
body. It was given out at the Treasury 
after the Secretary's departure; and 
when it had drawn acrid comment from 
Mr. Winston Churchill, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Mellon in 
Italy said the letter was intended for 
home consumption, and not for publica- 
tion. But the cables were working as 
usual, and feeling against America rose 
several degrees in the British Parliament. 


Clemenceau Protests 


NE last echo of the controversy 
() came from France, in the form 

of an open letter addressed by 
former Premier Clemenceau to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. He protested against 
the policy of considering the French 
debt a “purely commercial proposition.” 
Mr. Coolidge replied tersely that the 
Mellon-Berenger debt agreement with 
France is now in the hands of Congress, 
and that the matter is closed. Treasury 
officials here, however, admitted that the 
chances for ratification by the French 
Parliament are less hopeful than before, 
and reiterated the old dictum “no debt 
repayments, no more loans.” It was re- 
called that President Coolidge’s stand on 
the matter had been made plain with the 
New England phrase “Well, they hired 
the money, didn’t they?” 

Senatorial critics were quick to point 
out that the declaration made to Con- 
gress by Senator Smoot, and other spon- 
sors of the: French and Italian debt 
agreements, that no cancellation was in- 
volved in the pending proposals, does 
not coincide with the statement made by 
Secretary Mellon: “America has in ef- 
fect cancelled the obligations of France 
for all advances during the war.” Here 
again, the matter of nomenclature comes 
in: does a large scaling down of the in- 
terest rate with full repayment of prin- 
cipal amount to the same thing as can- 


cellation of a large part of the principal, 
the remainder to be repaid at a higher 
interest rate? Official Treasury figures 
show that if the debt settlements are 
figured on a basis of interest to be paid 
by debtor nations, with the cost of the 
money to the United States figured at 
414 per cent, 23 per cent of the total 
British debt has been cancelled, 46 per 
cent of the Belgian debt, 75 per cent of 
the Italian debt, and 52 per cent of the 
French debt, according to the terms of 
the Mellon-Berenger proposal. 

The increasing complexity of Amer- 
ica’s relations with foreign nations, the 
furiously boiling controversies over 
European debts, our attitude toward 
Mexico, and the future program for dis- 
armament agreements, indicate that the 
prosperity and welfare of the United 
States in the near future may depend 
largely upon activities within the massive 
and over-decorated pile of gray stone en 
Pennsylvania Avenue which houses the 
State Department. The problems which 
must be solved there within the next 
year will bring the first important test 
of President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
log as statesmen, and of the Administra- 
tion's “foreign policy.” There is no 
denying the fact that, as regards its 
international relations, the United States 
is in the most delicate situation since the 
War. Reports of gathering hostility of 
European debtors who resent “business- 
like” treatment of international financial 
problems, insistent pressure from the 
Knights of Columbus and other organiza- 
tions for modification of the “hands off” 
policy toward Mexico during its contest 
between President Calles and the Cath- 
olic Church, the cool reception given the 
American plan for adherence to the 
World Court “with reservations,” and 
the snag encountered by the American 
delegation to the preliminary disarma- 
ment conference at Geneva, would be 
serious enough situations if they arose in 
sequence. Arising simultaneously, they 
are enough to try any Administration. 
Ambassador James Sheffield of Mexico 
and Alanson B. Houghton, Ambassador 
to Great Britain, have returned to the 
United States to confer with the Presi- 
dent in the shady spaces of White 
Pine Camp, from which Secretary Kel- 
logg has just departed. 


“Who's Your Candidate?” 


HE trial balloons of 1928 are 
drifting over the capital, and 
“Who's your candidate?” is a 
question interjected into many a conver- 
sation. Washington, strangely enough, 
shows little interest so far in the ques- 
tion of whether the Coolidges are to be 
supplanted at the White House _ in 
March, 1928, and if so, by whom. It 
is conceded that Mr. Coolidge would 
like another term to finish the Admini- 
stration job of getting the country “back 
to normalcy.”” How much of a demand 
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there will be for him depends largely 
upon whether he can win back the dis- 
affected farmer vote by a constructive 
program of farm relief which, according 
to rumors drifting back here, he is con- 
cocting in the Adirondacks. 

Senator Borah, booming away against 
the wets and the “political corruption- 
ists” in Pennsylvania and Illinois; Secre- 
tary Hoover, efficient, hard working, 
backed by many business interests who 
trust his economic program as benefiting 
both the public and business; and Nich- 
olas Longworth, speaker of the House. 
whose recent trip down into Virginia 
with Bascom Slemp, astute politician and 
former Secretary to the President, was 
made so mysteriously as to stir innumer- 
able speculations, are regarded as the 
principal contenders for the Republican 
nomination against Mr. Coolidge. 
Whether Al Smith of New York js 
nominated on the Democratic ticket de- 
pends on whether the party is ready to 
go frankly wet, and to make prohibition 
the leading issue in the presidental cam- 
paign. McAdoo is understood to be in 
the running, and working through 
Democratic leaders to abolish the two- 
thirds rule for nomination of President 
in the party convention in favor of the 
majority rule followed by the Repub- 
licans. 


The Race for Congress 


F more immediate interest is the 
() coming fight to retain party con- 
trol in the 70th Congress. It is 
causing many furrowed brows in Repub- 
lican ranks. “Watch your step” is the ad- 
juration from Republican headquarters to 
nominees in states where the scales are 
evenly balanced between Democrats and 
Republicans. The Administration now 
has a majority of fourteen in the Senate 
and fifty-four in the House. If eight Re- 
publican seats are lost in the upper house, 
the Democrats would control that body 
by one vote. The Republican program 
would face the additional danger of the 
insurgent Republican and farm bloc vote. 
Calculations have shown that the Re- 
publican party has a good chance of 
carrying fourteen states in the fall elec- 
tions, but at least seven more seats must 
be won in twelve doubtful states, if the 
party is to continue in the saddle on 
Capitol Hill. 

Another important question which 
will be answered in the elections is 
whether women are entering upon a 
period of real authority in the halls of 
Congress. This authority they can never 
achieve so long as they are sent to Con- 
gress for only one term, as a complimen- 
tary gesture. The real work in the 
House goes on in committée rooms; and 
no member achieves an important place 
on a committee, or even a committee as- 


,signment of any value, until he has de- 


monstrated his value by service. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Battle Cry of Garbage 


Not long ago the CiTIZEN asked for 
stories on women's work for their com- 
munities. This contribution from North 
Carolina shows what power there may 
he to an organized feminine vote against 
even the most stand-pat neglects. There 
must be other groups of women doing 
things like this—attacking vice or coal 
smoke or bad officeholders. Let us hear 
more of it. 


ELDOM does the garbage can 

assume the proportions ot a 

campaign issue. Stuck in that 

quagmire, “everybody's _ busi- 

ness,” its mismanagement by 
municipal authorities usually arouses no 
more than ineffective back-door grum- 
blings. But Charlotte, North Carolina. 
has a different tale to tell. For a time 
it bore the affliction of an overflowing 
garbage pail stoically. Irregular garbage 
service—good in some sections, bad in 
others; good one month, bad the next— 
was just one of the inevitables of house- 
holding. Then something happened. To 
the surprise of the suffering majority, 
relief came. Concerted action on the 
part of a group of women snatched the 
garbage can away from the back-door 
and placed it brazenly at the front-step 
of every one of the city’s seventy thou- 
sand; made it, in fact, a campaign issue. 
And won. 

The story began in 1924. Charlotte, 
which has the commission form of 
government, had just elected its new de- 
partment heads. Each successful com- 
missioner had, duly and becomingly, ap 
peared before the League of Women 
Voters, promising efficient and progres- 
sive government. Early the next year, 
however, a noticeable inertia seized upon 


By JANE PAYSON 


the sanitary department. Some sections 
of the city were getting only one collec- 
tion of garbage a week, others one every 
two weeks, still others but one a month. 
The women investigated. They found 
that the commissioner of public safety 
was more interested in watching his 
mounting balance in the budget than in 
preserving community health. So they 
devised a scheme—householders in dif- 
ferent parts of the city were to telephone 
the commissioner at stated intervals and 
ask the boon of more concentration on 
garbage collections, making a judicious 
telephone assault. 
But it availed 
hackneyed promise. 


naught—except the 
Then the women 


commissioners and enter formal com- 
plaint. By this time all the women’s 
organizations in Charlotte had become 
interested in garbage and joined the fray. 
On the appointed day they appeared, 
thirty strong, before the commissioners. 
Their spokesman left no doubt as to the 
issue: 

“We have on this committee women 
from all parts of the city and from a 
large number of organizations in the 
city. We recall that when you were 
candidates for office you appeared be- 
fore us and each of you promised to run 
the departments of the city government 
efficiently. We feel that the sanitary 
department is not functioning efficiently 
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One way to collect garbage and disease germs 


held a meeting. Thorough investigation 
of the sanitary arrangements in neighbor- 
ing cities had convinced them that 
Charlotte stood mediaevally alone. They 
decided to send a delegation—one rep- 
resentative from each section of the 
city—to appear before the assembled 
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The modern method calls for covered trucks and an odorless incinerator 


when only one collection of garbage is 
made per week. We are here as a delega- 
tion to ask that at least two collections 
of garbage be made each week. 

“We have written the mayors of 
Asheville, Greensboro and Winston- 
Salem to find Greensboro has three col- 
lections and Asheville and Winston- 
Salem two each week. 

“We know that what these cities can 
do Charlotte can do. 

“We should also like to file the re- 
quest that garbage wagons be covered 
while going through the streets. 

“We submit this urgent demand from 
the women of Charlotte and ask that 
you act upon the matter at once and re- 
port to us at your earliest convenience.” 

Weeks passed and still no word or 
change of practice emanated from official 
sources. Again the women got together 
and dispatched a committee to investigate 
the delay. They were told that the city 
did not have proper equipment to take 

(Continued on page 37) 
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DEMOCRATIC 


HE gavel has fallen upon the 
closing of the first session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, and 
four hundred and _ thirty-five 


members of the House of Rep- 


resentatives and thirty-four members of 
the Senate have returned to their con- 
stituents asking for re-election. The 
President has gone to his summer camp, 
marking his departure from the scene 
of his recent political struggles by a 
public statement in which he assures the 
country that he is well pleased with the 
record of this session, and compliments 
the Congress upon its achievements and 
the Republican Party upon the spirit of 
harmony and peace which permeates all 
its ranks. 

During the closing days of the session 
the halls of Congress resounded and the 
Congressional Record swelled to huge 
proportions with the prideful ‘“‘remarks”’ 
made by Republican members, and since 
that time frequent expressions of grati- 
fication and pleasure at the cooperation. 
harmony and effectiveness of the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress have been 
voiced by prominent members of that 
party. 


MONG political observers these 
A claims are causing amusement, for 

it is a recognized fact that there 
have been “»w Congresses in which lack 
of harmony and lack of leadership in the 
controlling party has been more apparent. 
Not only was no action taken upon 
many matters of vital importance, but 
the entire session was turbulent with 
the discords and dissensions of opposing 
factions of the Republican Party, and 
the inability of the President to lead or 
influence the members of his own party 
has become apparent to the most casual 
His appointments have met 
many of the Ad- 
bills failed ot 


observer. 
with open criticism, 
ministration’s favorite 


passage, and the measure which the 
President publicly advocated and _to- 


ward the passage of which he exerted 
all his influence—the Fess farm bill— 
was rejected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, only twenty-three out of fifty- 
five Republican Senators voting in ac- 
cordance with the President’s wishes. 
In view of these facts, the benign 
words of praise give forth a hollow 
sound, and are not convincing to those 
who have followed the course of events. 
If all the superfluous words which have 
swept like clouds over the Congressional 
horizon could be wiped out, the empti- 
ness of these claims would become evi- 
dent, and it would be. found that the 
battles of this Congress had raged 
around a few important central ideas— 


By Emity NEwELt BLairR 


"| dgain we are to decide on our representatives in Congress. Believing 
that congressional elections are of great importance, the CITIZEN 
offered the women of the two national committees each a page in 
which to present the major issues. 

page, is vice chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 


ideas which not only dominated the 


Congress, but which permeate the en- 
tire structure of American political life. 

The first of these is taxation, with the 
division of opinion coming on the ques- 
tion of whether the support of govern- 
ment should rest upon the citizen in 
proportion to his prosperity, or whether 
the poorer citizens should carry the 
major portion of the burden of taxation. 

The second idea is concerned with 
the tariff, that hardy perennial of Amer- 
ican politics. Although no _ tariff 
legislation was actually before the Con- 
gress during this session, the subject was 
forced to the front and kept there be- 
cause of the critical condition of that 
basic industry, agriculture, which has 
suffered so greatly from the excessive 
rates of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act of this Republican Administration, 
and because of the systematic drive of 
the same forces which were back of the 
Fordney-MIcCumber bill to destroy the 
independent character and therefore the 
usefulness of the present Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The third of these central ideas is the 
right of the people of this country to 
express their will at the polls without 
the influence and undue pressure of vast 
expenditures of money. That this prin- 
ciple has been violated by the Republi- 
can Party was demonstrated in the 
recent revelations of the enormous 
amounts spent in the Republican pri- 
maries in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

We believe that any political party 
which continues to exist and function in 
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Mrs. Blair, who supplies this 





this country must be founded upon a 
definite theory of government. — Both 
the major parties are based upon such 
theories, and it is evident that under 
Republican control questions of national 
importance will be settled according to 
the Republican theory. In accordance 
with the Hamiltonian beliet—to which 
the Republican Party has consistently 
subscribed, that the most satisfactory 
government is secured by keeping the 
reins in the hands of a few who govern 
by virtue of wealth and position—it fol- 
lows naturally that the settlement of 
these issues by the Republicans has 
taken the form of great reduction in the 
taxes of the rich; of refusal to reduce 
the high rates of the present tariff act, 
by which the entire consuming public is 
indirectly taxed for the benefit of the 
manufacturing classes and the farmers 
are torced to buy in a highly protected 
market while: selling in an unpro- 
tected market; and Republican defense, 
as legitimate, proper and necessary, of 
election expenditures mounting _ into 
millions. 


E believe that under Democratic 
control these issues would have 
been settled in the Democratic 

way, and that—in accordance with the 
Jeffersonian theory that government be- 
longs to the people and should be used 
for the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number—such settlement would have re- 
sulted in a proportionate reduction of 
all taxes from the largest to the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The Taritt 


and your 


rosperity 


By Mrs. 


Atvin T. 


Hert 


{ This article is written in response to the CITIZEN'S offer of a page 

to the women of each of the major parties in which to talk about the 

chief issues of the coming congressional elections. Mrs. Hert, who 

writes it, is vice chairman of the Republican National Committee in 
charge of the Women’s Division. 


HE issues of the congressional 

campaign of 1926 are in 

many respects not clearly de- 

fined. Within the party of 

opposition such internal dif- 
ferences exist on many governmental 
principles and policies that none of its 
leaders has been able to define a pro- 
gram upon which anything like general 
agreement could be expected. The 
nearest approach to such agreement 
seems to be upon the tariff question, and 
this has been defined in some statements 
issued by Democratic national leaders as 
the question of greatest national impor- 
tance at stake in the election of members 
of the House and Senate in November. 
Even upon this question there is 
by no means complete party harmony, 
for in the South especially 
a strong and growing protective senti- 
ment as this section enters upon an era 
of great industrial development. 

There is that involved in the tariff 
question which is very near to the hearts 
ot women—-the preservation of the 
American standard of living. For first 
of all the protective tariff is that barrier 
we have erected between the standard of 
life we have created in our country—by 
far the highest the world has ever 
known—and the standards existing in 
foreign lands, where the wage scales of 
workers are from one-tenth to one-half 
those prevailing in the United States. 

Women are appealed to as consumers 
by foes of the protective system on “the 
ground that it increases the cost . 
those things they have to buy. If i 


there is ° 


were conceded that this is true, Ameri- 
can women are too much possessed by 
the spirit of social justice to desire a 
cheapness secured by the cheapening of 
the lives of those whose toil goes into 
production. Child labor cheapens pro- 
duction, but American women believe 
that such cheapness is bought at too 
high a price. Similarly the cheapness of 
commodities from abroad which are 
brought about by wage scales so low 
that the worker and his family are de- 
nied all of the comforts and most of the 
necessities of life, and which, should 
they flood our markets, would make 
necessary a similar wage scale and 
standard of life among our own produc- 
ing workers, is a cruel cheapness which 
does not attract the women of the 
United States. 


UT when we study this question 
further we find it is really not 
cheapness at all. Most of us have a 

very vital interest as American producers, 
or home-makers for such producers. 
When cheapness is brought about by the 
undue sacrifice of the interests of the 
producer it means that it is not real 
cheapness because the means of taking 
advantage of it are lacking. The eco- 
nomic position of women in the United 
States is far above that of women in any 
other country in the world because of 
the higher standard of wages and living 
which, under the protective system, has 
been created and maintained in America. 
But the purchase abroad of commodi- 
ties to take the place of what would 


REPUBLICAN 


otherwise be made or grown in our own 
country does not mean that the ulti- 
mate consumer will get the benefit of 
this saving. We cannot as individuals 
shop abroad in any great number. 
When such articles are bought abroad, 
and imported into the United States, 
they are not often sold at the low 
foreign purchase price, plus the tariff, as 
those who have priced articles abroad 
well know. They are sold here at a 
price just enough below the domestic 
price to take the market—in the case of 
many articles covered by a Senate in- 
vestigation of several years ago, at 
profits ranging from one hundred to five 
thousand per cent. When our own 
home production and competition have 
been thus destroyed we would be at the 
mercy of the foreign producer, and what 
such producers may do, in combination, 
without competitive production in the 
United States, we have learned in the 
case of rubber and a number of other 
commodities. 

We have learned in this country that 
national prosperity can not be produced 
by degrading the worker, because we 
thus destroy the value of such produc- 
ers as consumers. Other countries seem 
not to have learned that lesson. Until 
they do, it is our manifest duty to pro- 
tect the standards we have created here. 
This is more than a commercial ques- 
tion; it is a question of humanity and 
patriotism. 


E have at this time unquestion- 
ably the most prosperous coun- 
try in the world; what is better, 

we have a more general distribution of 
that prosperity than is known, or ever 
has been known, in this or any other land. 
This is proved beyond question by the 
doubling of our savings deposits, number 
and amount of insurance policies, and 
other unfailing indices of economic con- 
ditions. It is proved by our per capita con- 
sumption of necessities and luxuries, our 
per capita ownership of automobiles, 
radios, musical instruments, homes,—and 
all that represents a high standard of life. 
In a world where economic distress is 
today the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, the prosperity of America stands 
out as a beacon light in the darkness. 
We do not wish either to extinguish or 
to dim this light. 

There are of course other considera- 
tions appealing to women which weigh 
strongly in favor of giving to President 
Coolidge a Congress which will work 
in harmony with his plans and purposes. 
The tremendous reduction in Federal 
taxes brought about by a vast decrease 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The skyscraper is America’s distinctive contribution to architecture. 
blessing or a Frankenstein depends wery largely on where it is placed. This lovely 
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Whether it is a 


fairy tower, Chicago’s Tribune Building, is the skyscraper at its best 
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Better 


The day when cities 
“iust grew” 1s ending. 
All over the country 
city planning commis- 
sions are making cities 
over, to replace crowded 
ugliness with spacious 
beauty. Thisisthe story 


O plan a city is a magnificent 
adventure. Ponce de Leon 
never found the Fountain of 
Youth, perhaps because he de- 
sired to possess the immortal 

years only for egotistical experiences; 
but groups of men and women today in 
many parts of the world have plunged 
into the waters of renewal and _ have 
arisen with the materials of the future 
gripped in their hands—the paving- 
stones of avenues yet to be, the stuff 
from which happier homes will be built. 
To fashion the future surely is to defy 


mortality. 

Industrial cities are as young as 
mechanical production, and a little 
younger. They have developed hap- 


hazard according to the needs of the in- 
stant and without considering the 
mighty changes which the future must 
bring and the necessity of giving to that 
future “wise great grandparents.” They 
are a good deal what many believe 
flappers to be—energetic, potent, exhil- 
arating, but wasteful, undisciplined and 
at close quarters uncomfortable. Such 
cities are children of genius, but careless 
of manners and unkind to humanity. 
Their prosperity has made them unpros- 
perous, for they have not known how to 
use it. Their tendency to do the wrong 
thing has finally stimulated civic servants 
to work seriously upon plans for physical 
and topographical improvement. . For 
what is known as city or regional plan- 
ning concerns itself entirely with phys- 
ical conditions, but it has in mind always 


‘ 


the effect which these will have on 
human character. Bad homes make poor 
citizens; crowded transportation  pro- 


duces bad-tempered workers; deficient 
recreation or recreation of the wrong 
kind encourages crime; lack of air and 
light, melancholy dispositions. 
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Cities = Better Citizens 


By 
HELEN JOHNSON KEYES 


In the beginning the movement was 
largely architectural. Imposing monu- 
ments and buildings, usually in the class- 
ical style, were set in magnificent land- 
scapes. Today, however, the implication 
is altogether different, for, without dis- 
paraging the refreshment which fine 
architecture and sweeping vistas supply 
to the human mind, men have found that 
what is needed is a radical relief from 
those living conditions which imperil 
happiness, efficiency and virtue. 

What are some of the things which 
unrestrained cities do to make life un- 
comfortable? They concentrate their 
residences so closely in certain sections 
that neighbors look in at one another’s 
windows and through partitions share 
their lives with strangers. Such cities 
huddle their factories, their shops, their 
offices, their terminals so that traffic in 
those neighborhoods is intolerable and 
dangerous to life. 
towers have risen so high that into their 
wind-rocked offices is packed stratum 
after stratum of workers, and because all 
these people must have their physical 





In the great cities © 





BeroreE: Looking northwest from Philadel- 
phia’s City Hall Tower, before city 
plans were executed 


needs served from the lowly pavement, 
bus, truck, car and wagon compete for 
space to deliver the necessaries of busi- 
ness. Streets run wild; they end in 
blind alleys; they bump into terminals 
and intersections. On them are need- 
lessly multiplied vehicles which, seeking 
diverse destinations, might pursue differ- 
ent routes for a longer distance. Like 
summer insects around a light. com- 
muters throng at certain points. 

The motto of city growth and its con- 
sequent complications has been, “Cheer 
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Longview, Washington, commencing its career as a town-with-a-plan, turned its country 
road into a boulevard 
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© Courtesy Bureau of Surveys 
The same view after the Parkway 
had cut across a closely built 
section 


AFTER: 


up, the worst is yet to come.” Yet a 
city plan expert assures us: ‘Granted 
that the location is well-chosen, there is 
little that is inevitable in a city’s develop- 
ment. We have blindly followed habits 
established in an era of small begin- 
nings.” There is little use in temporary 
palliatives, for without a plan more diff- 
cult conditions are sure to develop with 
the growth of a municipality. The 
‘worst’? must be envisioned and provided 
for in such a manner that its adjustment, 
its solution, are ready before it is a fact. 


N other words, regional planning in- 
volves a correct vision of the future 
conditions of a given city and its 

outlying district for a period of two, or 
three, or four generations, and a flexible 
design for neighborhoods, thoroughfares, 
parks, recreational and educational cen- 
ters which shall take care of the increas- 
ing problems of congestion and traffic, 
and provide an environment where, dur- 
ing the march of these years, will flower 
the finest and most valuable human at- 
tributes. Each decade will, of course, 
build for its own particular needs, but it 
must build within the great pattern be- 
queathed to it. 

When a city wishes to draw such a 
pattern for itself, it creates an official city 
plan commission consisting usually of 
from five to fifteen members. These are 
representative citizens and they serve 
without pay. To such a board are added 
certain salaried experts, such as a city 
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Gigantic hoxes and Babylonian towers jostle each other for elbow room in a New York City skyscraper region—and pour thronging 


engineer, one of the park commissioners, 
a city attorney, and certainly an execu- 
tive secretary. Technical men must be 
engaged to make maps showing the dis- 
tribution of population, the use and 
values of land, housing conditions, traf- 
fic routes, and so forth. In any plan for 
the far future air routes must be con- 
sidered. 


Voters Must Take a Hand 


N order to secure for these projects 
the legal authority necessary for 
their fulfillment, an educational pro- 

gram needs to be set in motion which 
will interest the public in the idea and 
convince it of the necessity for such a re- 
organization of the physical life of the 
city, for unless voters make it known 
that they want the work done, their 
political representatives certainly will 
not trouble about it, and without their 
leadership the provision in the state con- 
stitution or the city charter making pub- 
lic funds available can not be accomp- 
lished. In order to legalize zoning— 
that is, public regulations to restrict the 
height and type of private buildings in 
different areas, which is one feature of 
regional planning—a_ specific enabling 
act is essential. 

In this country the idea of city plan- 
ning, at least in its first phase, took root 
during the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion held in 1893 in Chicago. Daniel 
Hudson Burnham, a great architect of 
that city, in charge of the Exposition 
plans, called together what Augustus 
Saint Gaudens described as “the greatest 


thousands into the traffic stream 


meeting of artists since the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” Scarcely a contemporary famous 
as architect or sculptor was absent. From 
this experience developed in Mr. Burn- 
ham’s mind the vision of city planning. 
“Beauty,” said he, “has always paid 
better than any other commodity, and 
always will.” But the conception still 
lacked the humanitarian motive which 
has since given it supreme importance, 
and which makes a particularly intimate 
appeal to the mothers and home-builders 
ot the country. 

However, the idea attracted attention, 
and Mr, Burnham was called by the 
government to the national capital 
where he initiated many developments 
in harmony with the abortive plans of 
L’Enfant, the brilliant but egotistical 
French architect of that city. Mr. 
Burnham was sent to Manila and to the 
summer capital of the Philippines, 
Baguio, where he carried on extensive 
improvements. In Cleveland and San 
Francisco he did pioneer work. 

He went to the Pacific Slope in 1904 
at the invitation of a group of idealists 
known as the ‘Association for the Im- 
provement and Adornment of San Fran- 
cisco,’ and gave his time gratuitously for 
more than a year. He had printed an 
inspiring report which was ready for 
distribution the very morning of the 
earthquake and fire of April 18, 1906. 

The calamitous destruction of so much 
of the city might have been used as the 
opportunity to broaden thoroughfares, 
cut new arteries, and lay out curved and 
contoured streets over the hill areas in 
accordance with the new plan; but as 


usually happens, the economic insistency 
of rapid rebuilding, with the attendant 
problems of housing, sewerage, water 
supply, lighting and _ transportation, 
eclipsed beauty and adornment. How- 
ever, the past twenty years have wit- 
nessed a wonderful rebuilding, especially 
in the down-town districts, with several 
magnificent tunnels for municipal: cars, 
unification of the park and boulevard 
plans, some street widening, a zoning 
plan (unfortunately limited to “use” 
only), set-back lines in residential areas 
and the development of many very beau- 
tiful residential tracts in carefully re- 
stricted and scientifically planned addi- 
tions. The famous Burnham plan is al- 
ways before the Commission as an ideal 
partly attained in the present beauty of 
the unique civic center and the general 
park and boulevard system. 

San Francisco’s City Planning Com- 
mission, by the way, has a woman mem- 


ber—Mrs. Edith Walker Maddux. 


The Human Appeal 


HE Planning Commission is now 

struggling with a height-restric- 

tive ordinance especially essen- 
tial in a city where marine views af- 
fect alike the ambitions of the artist, the 
speculator, the home-builder and the 
apartment dweller. When Mr. Burn- 
ham was made head of the Chicago City 
Plan Commission, he began his supreme 
achievement. Experience had revealed 
to him a new standpoint. The develop- 
ment of cities was no longer to be based 
upon pure aesthetics, nor yet upon the 
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commercialized aesthetics of Pericles, 
who said that if Athens were made the 
most beautiful city in the world then, 
though men traveled to other lands to 
acquire wealth, they would go to Athens 
to spend it. To quote Burnham’s own 
words, the project had grown to be “a 
human appeal, a moral appeal, an appeal 
to make Chicago better not for the 
money that is in it but for the sake of a 
higher mental, moral and physical peo- 
ple that a perfectly arranged city will 
produce.” 

How all this has been fulfilled is ex- 
pressed by the report of Fifteen Years’ 
Work of the Chicago Plan Commission. 
The project looks ahead fifty years and 
fixes the date of execution for every one 
of the many thousand items of the plan; 
and because of the distribution of taxes 
over half a century, no one generation of 
tax payers is severely burdened. 

One of the two most spectacular fea- 
tures of the Chicago development is the 
reclamation of the lake front from the 
Indiana state line at the south to Wil- 
mette at the north and the laying out 
along it of a continuous series of parks, 
bathing beaches, playgrounds, golf 
courses, tennis courts, yacht harbors, 

















When Asheville, North Carolina, started making itself over again, it visioned a tain 
city-and-county building to head its Civic Center 


baseball fields, picnic grounds, walks and 
driveways. Here, too, is the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, already com- 
pleted and the Shedd aquarium. 
Scarcely less impressive is the acquisition 
as playgrounds of 30,000 acres of Cook 





Denver's Civic Center. Through the colonnade of Civic Benefactors the Colorado Capitol 
is glimpsed 


County Forest Preserves. These run 
around the city in a broad belt, from the 
shore of the lake on the borders of Indi- 
ana to the lake again in the north, near 
Glencoe. Supplanting South Water 
Street is a new water-front street called 
Wacker Drive, a broad, two-level, mar- 
ginal avenue running for nearly three- 
quarters of a mile along the south shore 
of the Chicago River. When extended 
in other directions it will become the 
keystone street in the Chicago plan. 


State Legislation 


HE same year that the Chicago 

Plan was completed, a Committee 

on Congestion in New York City 
was called in Washington, D. C., the 
reports of which were made a con- 
gressional document. An executive com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a con- 
ference on city plans for 1910. Its ex- 
penses were met by the Russell Sage 
Foundation of New York City. New 
York adopted in 1916 the first zoning 
ordinance under which it was zoned for 
industry, business and residence. 

In 1913 Massachusetts distinguished 
itself by passing an act which makes city 
planning boards mandatory in every city 
of the state with a population of ten 
thousand or over. In 1916 Ohio passed 
a state-wide authorization of city plan 
commissions. ‘Three years later Phila- 
delphia held the first comprehensive city 
plan exhibit in the United States, and 
that year Pennsylvania passed legisla- 
tion permitting the creation of city plan- 
ning commissions in second-class cities. 

During the fifteen years following the 
first city planning conference in 1910, 
city planning and zoning laws were 
passed by the legislatures of twenty-two 
states; 185 cities appointed plan com- 
missions; 125 cities and towns passed 
zoning ordinances; and ninety cities and 
towns secured plans for ultimate de- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Editorially Speaking 


W hose Primaries? 


ENATOR REED, investigating expenditures in 
the primary campaigns of Pennsylvania and IlIli- 
nois for the United States senatorships, has given 

out in an interview the amazing statement that if Mr. 
Vare is elected he will undoubtedly be seated, since no 
complicity was discovered in his campaign and all was 
done in good taste. Is it possible that the conscience of 
this nation is so hardened and its comprehension so be- 
jiggled that it doesn’t recognize crime when it sees it? 
A crime in good taste or bad is a crime just the same. 
There has been so much trouble to enforce the ten 
commandments that political crimes, although defined 
by law, have not made an impression upon the mind 
of the Senator. 

What is an election? A consensus of opinion. What 
is opinion? The judgment of one allowed freedom of 
thought and uncontrolled expression. The idea of an 
election is collective free speech expressed by ballot. 
Any other kind is a travesty and a farce. Go back to 
the Child Labor Amendment campaign. Lies—black, 
scoundrelly lies—were printed in leaflets, shouted over 
radios, posted on billboards, printed in news columns 
and money was paid for them. Poor reformers couldn’t 
make the truth catch the lies. What could voters do? 
Their minds were entrapped. In Chicago a man gave 
$33,000 to fight the World Court. How? By this 
same process, the dissemination of lies; and voters’ 
minds were criminally controlled. One man gave 
$183,000 to the primary campaign—he gave to three 
campaigns and each represented a different candidate! 
Where did he get it and what was his object? A 
Negro was given $200 to carry his small Negro settle- 
ment and he did it. This is a common practice. 
Enough bargains of that sort may turn an election. In 
other words, money-controlled ballots may overbalance 
free opinion. 

The investigations in Chicago and Pennsylvania have 
revealed that the huge funds approximating three mil- 
lions in Pennsylvania and one million in Illinois were 
contributed by only a few persons. Thus a few per- 
sons with fortunes at their command, or interests to be 
served, may decide a primary or an election. What has 
been revealed is that their most sacred right of untram- 
meled thought and uncontrolled expression is being 
stolen from our citizens by money—stolen in good 
taste, perhaps. Who shall rule in this country—few 
with big money or the many with cpinions? 

CG. C..€, 


The Weaker Sex in the Channel 
O NE after one the old beliefs in woman’s capacity 


are being shattered. One morning recently the 
London Daily Mail asserted editorially that a 
woman could not possibly swim the English Channel. 
that in this particular field women must admit they are 
the weaker sex.. That same morning -the news of 


Gertrude Ederle’s accomplishment of the feat was pub- 
lished. In fifty years only five men have ever swum 
the Channel and she cut down the best time made by 
the best of them by nearly two hours. 

Even more remarkable was Miss Barrett’s exploit. 
She lost her course in the tog and after zigzagging back 
and forth fighting the tide she was forced to give up 
when only two miles from her goal. The distance 
across was twenty miles, but she swam a total of forty 
miles and was in the water continuously for twenty- 
one hours and forty-five minutes. When one thinks of 
the long hours of darkness, the lonesomeness, the dash- 
ing of rough waves in the face, the battling against 
wind and tide, hour after hour, the power of endurance 
shown by both young women is amazing. It is all the 
more extraordinary because only a short time ago 
timidity, weakness and fear were considered altogether 
desirable feminine qualities, while strength and daring 
were reserved for men. Twenty years ago no woman 
would have dreamed of attempting the Channel swim. 

An experienced swimming coach lays the recent ath- 
letic achievements of women to their new freedom of 
dress, the taking off of corsets and petticoats, but he 
gives even more importance to their new freedom of 
spirit and their complete lack of fear. This is a new 
thing in the world for women. 

There are still people who deplore the development 
of admirable human qualities without regard to sex, 
but it seems logical to think that this old world will go 
ahead faster as more human beings go on improving, 
and we don’t believe that men will become weaker as 
women grow stronger, either mentally or physically. 
One wonders what the next inhibition will be to go, 
not only from public consciousness but from the minds 
of women themselves. 


Judge Allen’s Gallant Fight 


T was a splendid showing that Judge Florence F. 
Allen made in the Democratic senatorial primaries. 
Former Senator Atlee Pomerene won by little 

more than twenty thousand votes, and Judge Allen’s 
record, in all the circumstances, was one that certain 
prominent political leaders have said no man in the 
state could have equaled. Certainly Judge Allen’s de- 
feat was in no sense the setback to the cause of women 
that some papers called it. 

Those circumstances were unusual, and the way in 
which Florence Allen met them was characteristically 
gallant. In May, when Judge Allen announced her 
candidacy, it was only after a definite question to which 
former Senator Pomerene had given the answer that 
he did not expect or intend to run. The Cuyahoga 
County Democratic organization endorsed Judge 
Allen. Other candidates were patently less powerful 
than she, and support came to her from many sides. 
Then quietly Mr. Pomerene drifted back on to the 
scene, appearing silently about the hotel where the 
Democratic caucuses were held, and finally the news- 
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papers announced that he would enter the race but 
preferred first to give Judge Allen warning, so that she 
might have a chance to withdraw. Then Mr. Pom- 
erene at the last moment announced he would run. 
Being Florence E. Allen, of course she stood pat. 
Not only that, but she sportingly offered to release 
the Democratic county organization from its endorse- 
ment. The fight was on. Mr. Pomerene, a sena- 
tor twice before, was popular with the wets (though 
he evaded direct statement) and backed by “big busi- 
ness.” Backed too by the former opponents of woman 
suffrage, which he had opposed. Judge Allen, on the 
other hand, standing for prohibition and law enforce- 
ment, for the people’s control of their government, a 
courageous progressive, had the loyal support of the 
railroad brotherhoods, of the drys, and of Democratic 
women who stood by her in spite of tremendous pressure 
from the machine. The machine worked, and worked 
well. Yet the result was such that it is even a question in 
the minds of many whether the margin of votes by 
which Judge Allen lost represents the reality. Seventeen 
thousand more votes were cast for governor than for 
senator, though the senatorial nomination was the ex- 
citing contest of the primary. That is curious, to put 
it mildly. A number of curious circumstances con- 
cerning the recording of independent votes came to 
light, too, which we reserve for an October article. 
This campaign was more than a gallant facing of 
odds—it was a fine showing of a woman’s strength. 
backed by women. Just wait for the next time! 


* * * 


“Nothing New—” 
A CASE called novel has gone through the Courts 


in the Panama Canal zone where a man-sued the 
Panama Railway Company because the man had 


been injured and his automobile damaged by bumping. 


into a cow that was owned by the railway. He held 
that the cow should carry a tail light!) There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Before automobiles were in 
general use a filibustering member of the House of 
Commons talked out the time which belonged to a 
Woman Suffrage bill. There were supposed to be 
votes enough to carry it and a filibuster alone could de- 
feat it. The subject was: Shall the cow be provided 
with head and tail lights as a protection to pedestrians? 


* 


The Married Woman Worker 


N England and some European countries the mar- 
ried woman worker is having a hard time of it. 
Economic conditions have given an excuse for the 

exercise of masculine prejudice. Not only teachers 
but health visitors are under attack in England; in a 
recent case, the male arguers for dismissal of a woman 
who had married made some illuminating remarks: 
“Outside distractions are undesirable for employed 
persons,” he said; “A woman is not worth her sit- 
uation if she thinks more of it than of her home,” and, 
finally, ‘““No one can serve two masters.” As the 
Woman's Leader comments, “It is distasteful to such 
men that there should be any interference in the shape 
of outside interest or economic independence with the 
inviolable serfdom of the home.” 


The shoe pinches here, too. While no state forbids 
the employment of married teachers, for instance, many 
local school boards do, and on grounds equally lacking 
in an understanding of modern economic conditions 
and the new relations of men and women to each 
other and to the home. Generally speaking, women 
have not chosen extra-home work for “freedom” so 
much as from necessity, or for the sake of having -a 
home without long years of waiting. But the woman’s 
assertion of the right to choose her own work is pres- 
ent, too. And that is a motive still so new in the 
world that the process of adjustment is yet in the pain- 
ful early stages. Hence the men’s instinctive alarm 


*% * a 


Campaign Pages 


AMPAIGN pages again. In the fall of 1924, 
¢ before the presidential election, the Woman 
CITIZEN opened its pages to the women of the 
three parties then in the field, for their campaign argu- 
ments. For three months Republican, Democratic and 
Progressive women leaders set forth their arguments 
for their party and their candidates. This year, with 
important congressional elections ahead, we have again 
offered space for “campaign pages.” Mrs. Emily New- 
ell Blair and Mrs. Alvin T. Hert speak for Democrats 
and Republicans, respectively. In October they will 
present other persuasions. 

They can’t do your work for you—you must study 
your candidates; but their selection of issues and argu- 
ments should provide you with good touchstones. 

P. §.—If your primary isn’t over, don’t fail to vote. 


* * 


A Peace Department 
W'. shouldn’t we have a National Peace De- 


partment, as well as War and Navy Depart- 

ments? The latter together cost five hundred 
million a year—for defense. A competent Peace De- 
partment could operate, it is estimated, on an annual 
hundred million—for Peace education. Kirby Page 
has worked out the Peace Department idea with budget 
figures and organization details, and presented it in a 
matter-of-fact pamphlet. He leaves the drama of the 
stupendous idea to your own imagination while he 
plans a staff for a Secretary of Peace, with home and 
foreign offices, an international university, exchange 
professors, etc. He matches in terms of peace organ- 
ization almost every detail of our military institutions. 
Peace publications—magazines, pamphlets, posters, 
films. carrying their message of international friendli- 
ness, correspond to the flood of defense propaganda. 
Summer camps to study ways to peace are analogous 
to defense training camps; world friendship cruises 
balance Navy training cruises; peace monuments offset 
war memorials. 

Possible? Not to-morrow, Mr. Page admits, but 
why not start the idea? This proposal is not “sub- 
versive’: it plans neither to overturn nor to supplant. 
It merely proposes to set up an effective machinery of 
education for peace, alongside machinery for defense. 

The pamphlet should be read—and spread. You 
can get one for ten cents from the Council of Christian 
Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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The Woman Voter 


Coincidence or Consequence? 


HIS is the story ot a League in a small New England 
town. 

I am not going to dwell on the regular program end of the 
work, which began with a “Know Your Town” questionnaire 
and ranged up through state, national and international sub- 
jects. I shall mention, in passing, only some of the extra pro- 
gram activities-—that is, fitting work to the occasion. For 
example, when there has been a question of a dangerous traffic 
corner, or of having a finance committee for the town budget, 
a new high school, a junior high school organization, or a 
motorcycle policeman, or deciding whether to have a town 
manager either for the borough or the town, or changing the 
hours of voting in the borough, the League has discussed the 
subject (both sides presented if the question was controver- 
sial), gathered information, held extra meetings, sent resolu- 
tions to the appropriate bodies, notified League members of 
town, borough, and school district meetings—and got results. 

The rest of the story is meant to leave you with a question 
—like the lady or the tiger. 

From the beginning the leaders of this League of Women 
Voters felt the need of having the members do practical polit- 
ical work as a means of education and preparation for public 
service. 

To make the story clear to those who do not live in New 
England, I will explain the New England town. In most 
states a town is a compact unit. In New England a town 
may be several units scattered over miles of country. Some- 
times one may be in the town, the center of it, and not 
know it. 

This Connecticut town has a population of about 4,500. 
The two most compact units are four miles apart. Politically 
the town is divided into two voting districts, the first and 
second, two school districts, the Center and Union, co-ex- 
tensive with the first and second voting districts, and two 
boroughs, which include within their limits only the most 
populous centers. 


Practical Political Expertences 


The League was organized in 1921 in the first voting dis- 
trict. Later women in the second voting district joined the 
League. While this is the story principally of the first voting 
district, members of the second helped toward the climax. 
One other word of explanation. The first district is over- 
whelmingly of one party. That explains why most of the 
members are of that party and why the bulk of the practical 
experience came through the one party. 

Members of the League introduced themselves to the polit- 
ical machinery by offering to help the chairman of the town 
committee of the first district to check the voters. The chair- 


man or some member of the party town committee does such 
checking in order to know where to send for forgetful voters 
at the last minute. 


Members of the League also volunteered 


ier motor service. Relays came to get lists of voters from the 
volunteer checkers. An information table, with members of 
the League in charge, was established at a legal distance from 
the polls. All these activities made a friendly atmosphere for 
women voting for the first time. 

Later some of these women became official checkers and 
counters and were paid for their services. ‘This work led to 
an interest in voting lists and a desire to see more women on 
the lists. An efficient committee of the League canvassed the 
first district thereby getting a substantial number of names 
added to the voting list. 

Today, the membership of the League includes a registrar 
in the first voting district, the Town Clerk, a member of the 
Board of School Visitors (the most important educational body 
in the town), a member of the High School Committee, a 
member of the Center School District Committee and four 
members of the town committee of one political party—all 
elected officials. 

Is this coincidence or consequence ?—. D. S. 


A Midsummer League Picnic 


HE relentless July sun beat down impartially on dusty 

Dodge and patrician Pierce as they sped along West- 
chester’s winding highways to the cool blue water of Lake 
Mohansic and its surrounding parkland. Our car drew to a 
halt where three roads forked. A bright yellow poster, tacked 
to a tree, answered our unspoken question. A black arrow 
pointed the way to “Picnic Lunch of Northern Westchester’s 
New York League of Women Voters.” 

Arriving at the Grove, we saw that our hostesses had shown 
the same forethought in all details as in the matter of the 
guiding posters. The selection of Mohansic as a meeting place 
proved a wise one, as the majority of the women proclaimed 
themselves quite unfamiliar with this new and beautiful addi- 
tion to the County Park System. 

Northern Westchester has organized recently, and the out- 
ing was really an informal introduction of the new members, 
as well as an ideal form of midsummer get-together. League 
activities, like most enterprises, are apt to slacken during the 
warm weather, when people are not disposed to congregate in 
overheated halls, or to indulge in serious and prolonged dis- 
cussion. This open air meeting, pervaded by a holiday spirit, 
and addressed by speakers of the first water, seemed a splendid 
solution. 

We sat in the shade of the great old trees which comprise 
the “Grove,” and watched car after car unload its quota of 
women in flimsy summer frocks carrying intriguing parcels of 
every shape, from careless brown paper bundles to imposing 
and shiny motor-lunch-boxes. It had been suggested orig- 
inally that local groups might wish to come to the picnic as 
units, in buses which they could charter, but most of the 
members preferred to drive and women who did not run 
their own cars readily found places in the automobiles of 
friends and League acquaintances. This was arranged among 
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themselves and through the 
agency of local chairmen. 
The Park Commission 
provided long tables and 
benches, as well as a refresh- 
ment tent. In the latter, 
women of Northern West- 
chester were kept busy 
ladling out cups of a de- 
licious fruit punch at five 
cents a glass. One member 
who was seen handing out a 
dollar bill in’ payment, in- 
sisted firmly that she was 
paying the exact equivalent 











of what she had consumed, 
alone and unaided. 

Among the guests were 
quite a few potential mem- 
bers of the League in years 
to come. One young lady, 
aged thirteen months, spraw- 
led contentedly on her little 
blanket under a very large 
tree, and listened intently 
to the addresses, her solemn, 
blue eyes fixed gravely 
on the speakers. Her 
mother said she believed 
political education cannot be 
started too early. 

Mrs. William Lough, of 
New Rochelle, county chair- 
man, presided at the meet- 
ing, and introduced the first 
speaker, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay. If any woman present 
at the Mohansic gathering ever permits an election day to 
pass without a visit to the polls, Miss Hay cannot be held 
responsible. She impressed on all of us that we are duty 
bound to use our vote. She characterized it as the only 
method of expressing opinion under a democratic form of 
government, and deplored the modern tendency to shirk our 
responsibility. Miss Hay also expressed her opinion of the 
proposed prohibition referendum, which was to be expounded 
later by State Senator Seabury Mastick. 

The mention of this much-mooted question had an electri- 
cal effect on Mrs. Catt, the last speaker of the day. In her 
usual vigorous fashion, she condemned the attempt to wriggle 
out of a law which she considers highly beneficial to the na- 
tion, She showed both the unethical and impractical aspects 
of such a step in her clear and concise manner. In her speech, 
Mrs. Catt did not lose the opportunity to talk over the 
necessity of full use of the ballot, which the League is con- 
stantly striving for. She emphasized this obligation in a 
manner that made a deep impression on her listeners. She 
suggested that a league of Jen voters might not be amiss. 
She ended her address with the words, “If you can’t be a 
lighthouse, then be a candle!” 

In addition to Senator Mastick, two other men spoke. 
They were Assemblyman Herbert B. Shonk, who talked 
about state legislation at Albany during the last session, and 
Representative Mayhew J. Wainwright, who gave-a resumé 
of legislation in the last session of Congress. He stressed the 
reduction of the national debt and the changes in taxation. 

The meeting closed with the announcement that West- 

chester County’s League of Women Voters is out to double 
its membership before the next state convention meets. Re- 
marks gleaned from departing carloads of women seemed 
to indicate that an informal outdoor meeting is an ideal form 
of summer reunion for such an organization as ours. 

Marjorie H. LAwreENCE. 





© Harris & Ewing, Wash. 
Miss Ruth Morgan 


© Bachrach 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard 








Michigan’s School of Citizenship 


HE first cooperative venture in citizenship training ot 

the Michigan League and Michigan State College 
ended with an official invitation to the League from the 
State Board of Agriculture to hold a second School of Citi- 
zenship on the East Lansing campus next year—this in spite 
of the fact that some of the most intense heat of the summer 
was concentrated into the week of July 19 to 23, when the 
School was in session. 

When appreciation of international problems, the process 
ot amending the constitution, the extent of the merit system 
in government, were momentarily dimmed by the sun’s fury, 
the sessions were only adjourned from class rooms to cooler 
and less formal surroundings and the program continued. 
The attendance also shifted considerably from day to day, 
due to the heat, vacation plans, and other midsummer distrac- 
tions. 

One triendly newspaper's tribute of ‘Williamstown in 
miniature” was in fact based on program, but might equally 
well have been based on the informal dormitory and dining 
accommodations provided by the college. Tea, reception, 
faculty dinner, visits to points of interest at the State Capitol, 
also contributed to that subtle, indefinable, and important 
achievement known as “atmosphere.” 

The program itself was built around the League’s three 
major departmental interests. James G. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association of New York gave a 
stimulating address at the first open evening session, the prob- 
lems of international cooperation to prevent war being further 
pursued throughout the week by a course under Dean E. H. 
Ryder, of the Michigan State College history department. 
Efficiency in Government, as represented by the question of 
constitutional amendments, was discussed in four lectures 
by Professor James K. Pollock, Jr., of the University of 
Michigan ; as represented by a state constitutional convention, 
which Michigan voters must 
decide upon in November, 
by Professor Thomas H. 
Reed, also of the state uni- 
versity, and Mr. William 
P. Lovett, of the Detroit 
Citizens’ League; and as 
represented by the Civil 
Service problem, by Senator 
James Couzens, chairman of 
the committee in the Senate, 
who spoke at another open 
evening meeting. 

The Sheppard-Towner 
Act received major emphasis 
in the affairs revolving 
around Public Welfare in 

















sce Te -cenge a Government, Dr. Blanche 
Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith M. Haines, discussing it 
from her vantage point as 





director of that division in 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Dean Isidor Loeb, of Wash- 
ington University approach- 
ing it from the broad basis 





of federal aid, and Mrs. J. 
Paul Goode, of the Illinois 
legislature, illuminating it 
and the studies of the entire 
week by her talk on ‘Let 
Women Mind Their Own 











Business.” 

Round table discussions 
directed by League officers 
including Mrs. Henry G. 
Sherrard, state president, 


and committee chairmen and 


Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett 
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a popular speakers’ training class, in charge of Mrs. Ruth 
Huston-Whipple, of Plymouth, herself an ardent League 
member as well as instructor of public speaking, should do 
much to translate the School into terms of practical useful- 
ness in local Michigan Leagues throughout the winter. 
ANNE WHITSON. 


Inter-American Congress of Women 


This account of the Women’s Congress, held in conjunction with 
the commemoration of the first centenary of the first Pan-American 
Congress convened by Bolivar, comes to us from Mrs. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, the League delegate, and subsequent chairman of the United 
States delegation. 


BRILLIANT audience gathered on the afternoon of 
June 19th in the Assembly Hall of the National Insti- 
tute of Panama to witness the inaugural session of the Inter- 
American Congress of Women. To the strains of the na- 
tional anthem, His Excellency, the President of the Republic, 
entered, accompanied by high government officials. Dr. 
Mendez Pereira, president of the 
Bolivarian Congress, welcomed the 
delegates to Panama and expressed 
his faith in what women of today 
are accomplishing as well as his be- 
lief that men and women working 
together will bring about much for 
the development of Latin-America. 
Madame de Calvo, organizer of the 
Congress and chairman of the Pan- 
American delegation, welcomed the 
women and gave an outline of the 
purposes, referring to the Women’s 
Congress held in Baltimore four 
years ago, under the auspices of the 
National League of Women Voters, 
and to the more recent one which 
took place in Washington in 1925 
on invitation of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. Mrs. Prieto, secretary 
of the Congress, spoke briefly on 
Pan-American relations. 
The chairman of the United States 
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American Round Table sent delegates from the United 
States and the Canal Zone had fourteen delegates, repre- 
senting as many organizations, four press and five honorary 
delegates. 

The Congress, by resolution, endorsed the following: 
juvenile courts, one member of which shall be a woman: 
homes and training schools for delinquent minors, with a 
supervising committee of women; censorship of moving pic- 
tures, supported by governments, under committee of which 
two members shall be women; league to combat illiteracy 
with central committee and branch leagues; school for adults; 
education to prepare women for citizenship; moral, physical 
and intellectual education for women; increased number of 
libraries; interchange of students, teachers, books, newspapers, 
and organization of cosmopolitan clubs among. students; 
organizations of young women students to develop initiative 
and individual responsibility and stimulate interest in social 
welfare; reform in penal laws; protection for young women 
leaving home to work; full political rights. 

Panama gave the delegates a most gracious welcome, mak- 
ing them happy and comfortable by constant personal atten- 
tions and well-worked-out plans for 
the Congress and for numerous 
social functions. 

What will remain most vividly in 
the minds of the delegates will 
probably be the long earnest dis- 
cussions in the business sessions. An 
editorial in a Panama _ newspaper 
said: “The subjects selected by the 
Congress for discussion were of 
fundamental importance and _ the 
program was carried out with an 
efficiency that is not found in Con- 
gresses of men.” 


In Geneva 


HEN Miss Ruth Morgan, 
head of the League’s depart- 
ment of international cooperation 
to prevent war, sailed for Europe 
on August 11, two important ob- 
jectives were on her itinerary. One 





delegation read greetings from Miss 
Sherwin, president of the National 
League of Women Voters, and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the privi- 
lege of representing the United States. The purposes of the 
Congress, she said, would be manifest in the bond of de- 
pendable and practical friendships slowly building in the sev- 
eral countries. She also traced this bond of friendship back 
to Bolivar, the great Liberator, and emphasized the oppor- 
tunity to create and advance in greater accord, union based 
on his dreams and deeds. She touched briefly upon Pan- 
American cooperation among women, suggesting that the sub- 
jects of the Congress showed how women have advanced in 
interest, capacity and technique in the last hundred years, and 
forecast future activities which will increasingly have the 
sympathy of the Pan-American men and women and the de- 
voted service of the women. 

The Congress organized with Madame de Calvo, president ; 
the wives of the Presidents of American Republics and Mrs. 
Catt, honorary presidents ; the chairmen of foreign delegations, 
vice-presidents. The wives of Ministers of foreign affairs of 
the American Republics and certain individual women were 
designated honorary vice-presidents. Dr. Edith Fanestock, 
professor of Spanish literature at Vassar College, was elected 
chairman of the education committee. 

Nine foreign countries including the United States had 
delegate representation in the Congress. The National 
League of Women Voters, the American Red Cross, the 
American Association of University Women, and the Pan- 





was to watch the League of Nations 
in session, and the other was to 
meet for the first time with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, the committee to which 
she was elected at the close of the Paris Congress. As chair- 
man also of the new peace committee of the International 
Alliance, Miss Morgan carries greater responsibilities for 
peace work, and during her trip abroad, in quest of first-hand 
information on international affairs, she will lay the ground- 
work for women’s further efforts for world peace. 


© Boris Studio 
At a midsummer League picnic 
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Get-Out-the-Vote! 


setts League this month in time 





ERHAPS no exhibit at the TT —— 

Sesqui is more thoroughly z= a 
in keeping with the patriotic 
character of the celebration of 
our country’s one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary than that of 
the National League of Wom- 
en Voters in the Society Store 
House in High street. 

Without being  obtrusively 
“preachy,” it forcibly drives 
home the thought that the true 
patriot’s duty involves taking 
an active part in the present- 
day government of his native 
land, no less than joining in the 
celebration of the passage of a 
milestone in its history. 

The outstanding purpose of 
the exhibit, which it succeeds 
admirably in accomplishing, is to impress graphically upon all 
who visit it the fact that the citizen of 1926 does not take 
a suficiently keen interest in the affairs of the nation to ex- 
ercise his right to vote——Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, July 


26, 1926. 
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LLINOIS: A special ballot box, equipped with a hand- 

organ, a large banner carrying the slogan, “America 
First—Recruiting for Informed Citizenship,” and an unique 
arrangement of League publications and posters—all a part 
of an interesting vote exhibit of the Illinois League—have 
attracted merited attention at the summer country fairs, on 
automobile running boards, and in store windows. 


gow cepa As a “‘starter” in its efforts to swell the Nov- 
ember voting percentage, the Indianapolis League is mak- 
ing a study of the non-voting record in the 1925 election. 
One thousand interviews with non-voters are being secured 
for the initial study of the high non-voting percentage. 


ASSACHUSETTS: The usual “Information about 
Candidates’ Services” will be issued by the Massachu- 





bees to arouse interest in the Sep- 
tember 14th primary. 





INNESOTA: What in- 

teresting and encourag- 
ing records were made in the 
Minnesota primary! Some at- 
tribute it to permanent regis- 
tration, others give credit to the 
get-out-the-vote work of the 
League of Women Voters, but 
at any rate, there was a 30 
per cent increase in the number 
participating in the June prim- 
ary over the record of the 1924 
primary. 


EW YORK: It would 
N be hard to find a more 
intriguing or more instructive folder than that which is be- 
ing circulated in the vote campaign of the New York State 
League. The folder propounds and answers all sorts of 
questions, such as when we vote, who may vote, how many 
vote, naturalization, citizenship of women, and equally im- 
portant—what is the League of Women Voters? It calls 
attention to New York State’s voting record: 1920—S51 
per cent; 1924—60.94 per cent; and 1926—? 
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ENNSYLVANIA: The July Bulletin, published by the 

Pennsylvania League, carried an admirable analysis of 
the workings of the direct primary system, as revealed in the 
recent state primary election. An editorial, ‘‘Abolish the 
Direct Primary—Let’s Talk it Over,” hits the nail on the 
head. 

Illuminating figures show that less than one-half of the 
eligible vote went to the polls. 


OUTH DAKOTA: A 1920 experience from South Da- 
kota worth repeating! Mrs. G. B. Tuttle of Mitchell 
says, “Beginning in 1920 we actually got out 75 per cent of 
the vote, and when I say we ‘got them out’ it means just 
that. Our members took cars and worked all day long. In 
some instances, a worker would stay with the children so 
voting members of the household could go to the polls and 
vote; even wearing apparel was loaned to make the trip pos- 
sible. = 
In the more recent campaigns, the League has conducted 
information bureaus in some places down town for a 
week before election day, where voters could be instructed 
in marking of ballots. .. We use checkers at the polls and 
still have our motor squad.” 


ISCONSIN: Under the able generalship of Mrs. C. 

J. Otjen, workers in the Milwaukee County League 
have an intensive program for getting out the vote. A house 
to house canvass is being made under the supervision of ward 
chairmen; block workers are checking poll lists in order to 
increase registration among women. A motor squad (to be 
used also on Election day) is on the job to take women to the 
City Hall registration office. Posters, fliers, movies, the 
press, and the radio are cooperating to the fullest extent. 
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THE Woman Cirtizgy 


Banks defore Ballots 


HINESE women have no 

strong suffrage movement. 

They do not stress feminism. 

Some of them still bind their 

feet. But they are fully 
abreast of their American sisters in one 
respect--they are starting their own 
banks. 

The Shanghai Woman’s Bank is the 
pioneer. Seeing it first as my rickshaw 
rolled by gave me a distinct shock. On 
one of Shanghai’s busiest streets, Nan- 
king Road, the modest little four-story 
brick building flung its sign, SHANGHAI 
Woman’s BANK, at me in bright gold 
letters. 

Going inside, my _ surprise was 
greater. Intelligent young Chinese 
women sat behind all the tellers’ win- 
dows, looking cool in Shanghai’s heat, 
dressed in dainty silk short Chinese coats. 
They have adopted skirts instead of 
their native pajama trousers; but they 
still wear exquisite brocaded silk slip- 
pers. Their hair is banged in front, 
for the most part, and slicked back into 
a low knot at the nape of the neck, in 
the approved Chinese fashion for un- 
married women. 

A Chinese girl at the door courteously 
asked if she could help me. Everywhere 
I looked were women. Women behind 
the windows; women making deposits. 
The bank was conceived by women, is 
owned by women. Women are used in 
all capacities. Miss S$. W. Nyien, a 
woman banker of ten years’ experience, 
is manager. 

“We are trying to blaze a path for 
Chinese women,” officials told me, “the 
new women of the Orient who want a 
career as well as home and children. 
Then, too, we are trying to educate and 
encourage Chinese women to handle and 
invest their own money.” 

“Until we opened our bank there was 
little for women to do besides teaching, 
become a doctor or a nurse,” Miss D. 
Y. Koo, one of the officials, explained. 
“We thought if Chinese women could 
make a real success of banking, the 
backbone of all business, it would prove 
their ability to enter any line of busi- 
ness. 

“So we succeeded in interesting a 
group of wealthy Shanghai women. 
They put some money into the bank and 
through their personal solicitations sold 
$50,000 worth of stock, at $50 a share.” 

Miss Koo was well fitted to become 
one of the officials. Educated at Oberlin 


By JULIA BLANSHARD 


College, Ohio, she had a special banking 
course at the School of Business Admin- 
istration, New York, and nearly a year’s 
practical experience in a Chicago bank. 
Upon Miss Koo fell the responsibility 
of training enough women to man the 
bank. 

She held entrance examinations and 
selected the twenty girls with the high- 
est averages. They were put through 
a rigid four months of accounting, com- 
mercial practices, business correspond- 
ence, business arithmetic and other bank 
subjects. When they were ready for 
work in the bank, a new group of girls 
started training. As the original girls 
leave to take places in other banks new 
girls are worked in. There are around 
twenty girls working full time in the 
bank now. 

Once the bank was organized, stock 
sold, board of directors chosen and staff 
trained and hired, its real work began— 
it had to be “sold” to Chinese women. 

Chinese women have no money as a 
rule, except dowries when they marry. 
For thirty centuries or more custom has 
made Chinese women keep their dowries 
intact until some financial stress called 
it into use for the family. Or, by cus- 
tom, they have given the money to their 





Shanghai’s most popular teller is a 
Chinese girl 





husbands to invest for them, and jp 
China that takes it forever out of their 
possession. Innumerable times they have 
lost all they have this way. 

The bank’s first advertising was to in. 
vite Chinese women to invest their dow- 
ries. Additional literature pointed out 
the advantages of starting savings ac- 
counts, even modest ones. It stressed 
habits of thrift and knowledge of busi- 
ness affairs as the first stepping stones 
to family success) Women were urged 
to save their money and to persuade 
their husbands to let them start a family 
savings account. Working girls were 
invited to deposit their wages, students 
part of their allowance, professional 
women their salaries. Women could not 
only bank their money with women to 
help them through their difficulties; 
they could also obtain from Chinese 
women bankers expert advice on all 
things financial. 

The first depositors were a few 
wealthy Chinese women and _ several 
Shanghai men merchants who believed 
in the idea of a woman’s bank and knew 
Miss Nyien and the success any project 
she backed would be likely to have. 
Women gradually began to grasp the 
idea of a woman’s bank and to make 
use of it. 

Savings accounts are the most popular 
form of deposit. Checking accounts are 
little used by Chinese women. They are 
superfluous, for everything is charged in 
China and three times a year, at Dragon 
Festival in early summer, Autumn Fes- 
tival in fall, and at New Year’s all debts 
are settled in cash. 

When the Shanghai Woman’s Bank 
had just completed its first year two 
thousand Chinese women had accounts 
there, in addition to many men mer- 
chants. The bank stands a most signif- 
icant monument to the ability of Chi- 
nese women. Since it began operating 
other women’s banks have been started. 
Practically every bank in Shanghai has 
taken on at least one woman worker. 
Many educated Chinese women who 
have wanted an outlet for their capabili- 
ties have gained courage to try new 
fields of interest. A law school for 
women opened last winter in Shanghai. 
Stenographic schools are opening here 
and there. The bank marks an im- 
portant milestone in the onward march 
of over a_ hundred million Chinese 
women toward emancipation and social 
equality. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


By F. F. K. 


A Girl of Old Boston—Julta 
Ward Howe in a New Edition 
—Grace Dodge—Birth Con- 
trol in State and Home— 
Sounding Brass. 


HE girl who wore huge 
hoopskirts and laced herself 
into tight stays was as avid of 
life, as eagerly curious to pene- 
trate its secrets as the girl who 

rolls her stockings and wears a flimsy 
knee-length dress! So one learns from 


Esther Forbes’s story about Lanice 
Bardeen—“O Genteei Lady!’”—who, 
away back in the middle eighteen- 


forties, raced away from Amherst and 
went down to Boston with her two tal- 
ents, her charm, her vital personality 
and her seeking, rebel heart. For Lanice 
belongs to the tribe of rebels—young 
rebels, girl rebels, who can not be 
bound by the restrictions of time and 
place and circumstance, but strike out 
for larger activity and freer expression 
and the opportunity to come at closer 
grips with life. Life caught her, put 
her through its wine-press and finally 
tamed her to its needs. But in the 
meantime there were dramatic experi- 
ences which Esther Forbes tells in a, 
compact, vivid tale whose background is 
rich with the color of life in Boston 
eighty years ago. She has caught much 
of the spirit, the color and movement of 
the time and puts it graphically into 
her pages. But doubtless she uses no 
little of the novelist’s license in portray- 
ing the freedom with which Lanice 
went about the world, the ease with 
which she found a job, and the liberty 
with which she was allowed to show 
what she could do. Nor is the author 
quite fair in her picture of the women 
reformers of that day (who figure 
somewhat in the background), for she 
draws them as a cartoonist might, in the 
spirit of an age that mocked them, and 
not with the judicial care of a writer 
whose concern is with life and truth. 
Julia Ward Howe was a rebel in 

real life who broke the bonds that the 
world in her youth and middle age (she 
was born in 1819 and lived until 1910) 
imposed upon a girl with gifts and vital 
spirit. The story of her life and 
achievements was told by her daughters, 
Laura E. Richards and Maud Howe 
Elliott, in a two-volume biography pub- 
lished in 1915. That edition is ex- 


hausted, but Mrs. Richards and Mrs. 
Elliott have condensed the narrative 
into one volume of 457 pages, thus 


preserving for a later generation the 
more vital features of a life that was of 
high consequence in the forward move- 
ment of the women of the nineteenth 
century. The revision and condensation 
have brought out in the one-volume edi- 
tion even more vividly than it shone in 
the larger work the personality of Mrs. 
Howe, with its wit and vivacity, its 
charm and magnetic quality. 
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LTHOUGH Esther Forbes, 
A whose first novel, “O Genteel 

Lady,” is reviewed on this page, 
is an adept in recreating the atmosphere 
of the day before yesterday, she lives 
vigorously in step with her own time. 
The daughter of a prominent judge of 
W orcester, Massachusetts, this author is 
on familiar terms with the New Eng- 
land tradition of which she writes. 
While still an undergraduate at the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Forbes 
wrote her first short story, which was 
later included in the “Prize Stories of 
1920.” At fifteen she discovered Con- 
stantinople. During the World War, as 
a farmerette she discovered the impor- 
tance of corn fields and apple orchards in 
Virginia. For five years this young writer 
did editorial service for the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. To her credit there 
goes the discovery of Sabatini as the 
author of popular romance. In January 
of this year Miss Forbes married Albert 
Hoskins, of Philadelphia, with whom 


she is now vacationing in Europe. 





™ RACE H. DODGE came later on 
the scene—her span of life was 
from 1856 to 1914+—but she too was a 
rebel, born in an age which sadly 
needed feminine rebellion. She came ot 
a line of merchants and inherited those 
mental endowments that had brought 
them notable commercial success. The 
late J. P. Morgan said of her that she 
had the finest business brain in the 
United States, not excepting that of any 
man. But a woman in the days of her 
youth and of her social status simply 
could not use business abilities in the way 
then possible. So she made a way for her- 
self. Abbie Graham tells of these splen- 
did achievements in a biography of Miss 
Dodge, aptly subtitled “4 Merchant of 
Dreams.” So many things she ‘“‘dreamed 
through” to success—first perceiving the 
need, then visioning the fulfillment and 
finally setting her practical business 
brain to making the dream reality—that 
they cannot even be recounted here. 
Perhaps Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is the most notable. Miss 
Graham tells the story in an interesting 
narrative that is well worth the reading 
of any student of philanthropy, of the 
feminist movement, or of rebel spirits. 


R. BLACKER’S little book on 

“Birth Control and the State,” in 
the always interesting and provocative 
Today and Tomorrow Series, lifts this 
question, looming more and more mo- 
mentously on the horizon, out of the 
tawdriness which has enveloped it, sets 
it where it belongs, among the big prob- 
lems of the time, and gives it brief but 
searching analysis. He deals with it 
chiefly in its relation to the general wel- 
fare of the world, both within each na- 
tion and internationally, taking up its 
importance in connection with the na- 
tional impulse toward war and discuss- 
ing its practical application to nations 
whose population outruns their means 
of subsistence. Mr. Blacker maintains 
a judicial spirit, analyzing first the ar- 
guments against birth control and then 
those in its favor. His survey of the 
latter fills the greater part of the book 
and includes study of their social, eco- 
nomic, political and individual implica- 
tions. Being an Englishman, he pays 
especial attention to the significance of 
the matter to Britain and her dominions. 
He believes that birth control can be 
made a biological factor that will aid in 

(Continued on page 37) 
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World News About 


UGABOOS of feminine dis- 

ability tottered last month 

when newspaper headlines 

made the large type announce- 

ments of the triumph of two 
American girl swimmers, Gertrude 
Ederle and Clarabelle Barrett. 

Miss Ederle gave the English Chan- 
nel the worst defeat in its history. Her 
sensational crossing in fourteen hours 
and thirty-one minutes establishes the 
record for swimming that wilful water- 


way dividing England from France. 
This  nineteen-year-old_ girl, former 
Olympic champion, accomplished her 


journey in nearly two hours less time 
than any of the five men who have com- 
pleted the trip. Miss Barrett remained 
in the Channel for twenty-one hours 


nial Exposition as this magazine 
goes to press. Does every one know 
the date? August 26. The whole Ex- 
position shares, with pomp and _ pag- 
eantry. The program takes place at the 
Pennsylvania State Building, with emi- 
nent suffrage leaders as speakers, and 
all available suffrage pioneers as guests. 
Suffrage only six years old, and every 
once in a while some one inquires why, 
why the millennium has been a wee bit 
delayed ! 


WO British M. P.’s 
at the same 
time in our 

country— 
Lady Astor 
and Ellen 
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Gertrude Ederle, the first woman to swim the 
English Channel, is a nineteen-year-old Nex 


girl 


and thirty-five minutes in an effort to 


York 


Lena Madisen Phillips, 
new president of the 
Federation of Business 
and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs 





cross the gray waters. For nearly 
twelve hours she was lost in a dense 
fog. While the mists were heaviest she 
narrowly escaped death under the 
swaying prow of a mail tug, and for 
a time the supporting tug was in- 
visible. Her forty-mile swim through 





high tides and fogs is recognized as a 
phenomenal feat of bravery and phys- 
ical endurance. 

So those who follow the rising rec- 
ords of athletic women today have 
two more triumphs to ponder. The 
dramatic accomplishments of Miss 
Ederle and Miss Barrett are regarded 
as history making, not only in the 
field of sports but in the wider field 
of women’s emancipation. 

Speaking of equality, the sixth 
birthday of woman suffrage is be- 
ing celebrated at the Sesqui-Centen- 


Ly 
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2 Lady Astor, the famous first woman in the 


British Parliament, arriving with two of her 
sons for an American visit 
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Ellen Wilkinson, Labor M. P., 
who came over to get help for 
the British miners’ families 
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Clarabelle Barrett made a heroic try at 
the Channel 


Wilkinson. At a luncheon given her 
by the New York League of Women 
Voters, Miss Wilkinson was praising 
Lady Astor. “I disagree with about 
nine-tenths of what she stands for,” 
said the little Labor member—her 
red hair is hardly five feet from the 
ground—‘“but I heartily admire her 
fearlessness and energy and what she 
has done for women.” Miss Wilkin- 
son was here to help raise money for 
the desperately needy wives and chil- 
dren of the striking British coal 
miners, caught in a situation beyond 
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their control. Headquarters are estab- 
lished at 70 Fifth Avenue, Room 904, in 
care of Miss Evelyn Preston. 

Lady Astor, visiting her sister at Bar 
Harbor, will yield her admirers one eve- 
ning. She will speak in New York on 
Thursday evening, September 9, under 
the auspices of the National and New 
York Leagues of Women Voters. Ad- 
dress for tickets, Room 5017, 100 East 
Forty-fifth Street. 


From Bolivia 
B trom 8 M. P.’s, we have a visitor 


from South America—a young 
woman delightfully named Maria 
Teresa Urguidi, of Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Miss Urquidi came as the secretary of a 
Financial Commission sent by her gov- 





ernment, because she alone could speak 
English. If Bolivia is at all hazy to you, 
look it up on your map of South Amer- 
ica. It is a country whose women, 
though they do not vote yet, are making 
their way in business and _ professions, 
and in university life. 


Women Meet Abroad 


WO international conventions 

have been held during the sum- 
mer. There was the fourth 
biennial conference of the International 
Federation of University Women, in 
Amsterdam, under the presidency of 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, of Barnard 
College. Now and always the aim of the 
Federation is to “increase international 
friendship by increasing the knowledge 
one nation has of another.” Interna- 
tional clubhouses, interchange of sec- 
ondary school teachers, traveling research 
fellowships, are among its means of 
working. 

Dublin was the scene of the fifth bien- 
nial congress of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
Jane Addams, president. Concerned with 
the “Next Steps toward Peace,” the 
Congress devoted attention to colonial 
government, asking for a revision of 
the mandatory system to protect natives 
from oppression. Conflicts between na- 
tives and officials, it believed, should not 
be treated as rebellions but as disputes, 
subject to arbitration. 


Women Meet at Home 


T home, there was the seventh an- 
A nual convention of the National 
Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, held in Des 
Moines from July 12 to 16. GLapys 
DENNY SHULTz, reporting it, says the 
convention “helped this infant among 
the large women’s organizations to find 
itself. Now it is apparently on the way 
to a unique and important position, not 
only among women’s groups but in the 
business world. 

“Lena Madisen Phillips, the president 
for the coming year, organized the Fed- 
eration seven years ago, but retired from 
the leadership after three years to build 
up her law practice. Returning, she has 
at her command a group of 45,000 
trained women, ranging from highly 
paid executives to stenographers, and 
compactly organized under the national 
executive secretary, Emma Dot Part- 
ridge. 

“There was serious questioning as to 
whether the business and_ professional 
women should have any legislative pro- 
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ILIAN WESTCOTT HALE, 
L whom we must thank for “Bar- 
bara’ on our cover, has taken gold 
medals for her work in portraiture. But 
don’t put Mrs. Hale down as a profes- 
sional portrait painter (“May Heaven 
spare me that!” the artist herself gasps). 
She has tried her hand at almost every- 
thing from pretty children and fair 
women to onions and ginger jars—with 
results that may be seen in such places of 
distinction as the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum of New York and the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, and may be 
measured by her list of prizes. 

Mrs. Hale “runs” a delightful home 
at Dedham, Massachusetts, a “very 
lively daughter” and a “brilliant hus- 
band,” to quote herself. To the husband 
she attributes the backbone of all her in- 
struction, though she studied under Wil- 
liam Chase and others. And next to 
creating beauty from charcoal and oil, 
she adores grubbing in a garden! 
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gram at all. In the end, however, all 
the measures endorsed in previous years 
were re-endorsed with the exception of 
the child labor amendment, which was 
sent back to the clubs for study during 
the coming year. A resolution spon- 
sored by the National Woman’s Party, 
calling for equal working conditions 
with men, was also referred to the clubs 
for study, with the understanding that a 
definite decision for or against the meas- 
ure was to be made at the next national 
convention. 

‘Perhaps the most significant move of 
the convention was the acceptance of an 
invitation from the University of Mich- 
igan to co-operate in a survey of work- 
ing conditions for women. The business 
administration department of the uni- 
versity will undertake to issue and 
scientifically tabulate the answers to a 
questionnaire searching out all phases of 
the work women. do. The federation 
will lend its membership of 45,000 wom- 
en in all lines of endeavor as the field 
for the survey. The effect of a college 
education, the qualities needed for dif- 
ferent kinds of employment, the degree 
of enthusiasm the average employee feels 
for her work, salaries paid women, these 
are a few of the things that will be as- 
certained. The results can then be used 
as a basis of effective action by the fed- 
eration.” 


September Who’s Who 


MarGueEriTeE HARRISON writes about 
Gertrude Bell in this number. Just a 
few months ago Mrs. Harrison’s own 
story was told in the CiT1zEN. An ad- 
venturous world wanderer, penetrating 
far places in search of news, Mrs. Har- 
rison met Gertrude Bell on one of her 
own thrilling trips. 

BLANCHE BRACE, whose name is new 
to the CITIZEN’s columns, will be identi- 
fied by readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines as a clever 
writer of fiction and fact. Living in 
Seattle, she has given us a “close-up” of 
Mrs. Landes. 

HELEN JOHNSON Keyes, who now 
edits two whole pages for the Christian 
Science Monitor, is a magazine editor 
and writer of varied experience. She has 
corresponded with a large part of the 
United States to get this article for you. 

Jutta BLANSHARD saw this Chinese 
women’s bank during the course of a 
long, adventurous study-trip in the East. 
Otherwise, aside from being a traveler, 
she is a newspaper woman. 

Mrs. Atvin T. Hert and Emiry 
NeweE_t Bair, who contribute the 
Campaign Pages, are vice-chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the Republican and the 
Democratic National Committees. 

Carrig CHAPMAN Catt, MILpRep 
Apams, CATHERINE Hackett and Dr. 
Atsop are CiTIzEN “regulars.” 
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The Well-Groomed Woman 


Significant hints on the care of clothes for the woman who 


O woman who wishes to 
present a pleasing appear- 
ance can afford to be lazy, 
unless she can afford a per- 
sonal maid as well. Care 

of the clothes is just as important an 
item in good dressing as the original 
choice of them, for one spot in a con- 
spicuous place is often all that will be 
remembered of a beautiful costume. 

There are two schools of dressing. 
The follower of one buys many inex- 
pensive clothes, which she wears only a 
short time, whereas the other buys a few 
and those of the best materials and cut. 
The latter wears her coats and frocks 
two or three years, so the total output of 
money is the same in each case. The 
majority of well-dressed women belong 
to this second group, for most of us re- 
quire good lines and good materials to 
deflect the eye from our own shortcom- 
ings. 

Still, no dress will be attractive in its 
third year if it hasn’t been taken care 
of. Every woman has pet theories about 
taking care of her clothes,’ but all of us 
can learn something by comparing notes 
with some one else. Mrs. Smith may 
be very careful of her dresses but neg- 
lect her footwear entirely. Mrs. Jones 
may be proud of her feet but never 
spend a thought or muscle in taking care 
of her hats. 

The best way to handle this subject 
is to begin at the beginning. You can’t 
stop me if you have heard this before, 
but you can skip to the next item and 
that may remind you of some stone left 
unturned in the path of better groom- 
ing. 

Street clothes should not be worn to 
relax in, Along with your hat and 
coat, slip off your frock, give it a shake 
and put it on a hanger. House dresses 
of various degrees of importance are 
found in every well regulated wardrobe. 
The material from which they are made 
depends on the kind of work one does at 
home, but there should be one of soft 








Prevent Shoulder Straps Slipping 


y the use of a simple, invisible and com- 
PY ite device easily adjusted. 

Ribbons cannot slip. Not pins or clasps. 
Send 2c silver for set and directions for 
attaching to all your dresses. 
aaa Service Co. 

Alameda, Calif. 








P. O. Box 7 











must “dress the part’ 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


which can easily be washed and 
ironed. These can be made by any care- 
ful amateur. They should be pretty and 
becoming but they do not need the metic- 
ulous tailoring of a street costume. 

Remember that a light colored pleated 
dress is extravagant, for it will have to 
be cleaned frequently, and each cleaning 
will cost extra because of the pleats. 
For this reason it is wise to choose for 
everyday wear frocks that can be washed 
and ironed at home. Then cater to your 
love of pleats in the dark dress-up gowns 
which are worn less frequently. 

A spot should be removed as soon 
after it arrives as possible. ‘There are 
many cleaning fluids that will take out 
grease spots from most materials. A 
piece of cloth similar to the dress and as 
near the same color as possible should be 
used in rubbing the spot. This rubbing 
should be done lightly, but constantly. 
The outside edge of the wet spot must 
never be allowed to dry in a sharp line 
for if the moisture is not blended before 
it dries it will leave a ring. The palm 
of the hand is excellent for the blending 
process, and a blotter or bath towel 
should be kept under the spot. 

Boiling water (hold the teakettle 
high) will take out fruit stains. A 
water spot is easily removed by rubbing 
it with self material or a coin—a clean 
one, of course. Careful pressing is part 
of any spot-removing process. Perspira- 
tion spots under the arm are greatly im- 
proved by wetting them with a cloth and 
rubbing them dry with the hand. It is 
very difficult for an amateur to remove 
spots from a satin surface; so satin 
gowns and any others that are badly 
spotted should be sent to the cleaners 
without any experimenting. Woolen 
dresses and those of dark silk should be 
turned wrong side out and aired fre- 
quently. When you brush the seams 
you will be astonished at the amount of 
dirt collected there. 

Almost all silk dresses can be laun- 
dered, and colors seldom change if care 
is used. A color never “runs” in the 
washing; it is in the careless drying that 
this occurs. Loose dye may color the 
washing water but it will do no damage. 
A colored dress should be tested first. 
(The back of the hem may be ripped and 
dipped in the suds, rinsed and dried). 
The directions on the boxes of flake soaps 


silk, 


should be tollowed explicitly. There are 
three warnings to note; don’t rub, don’t 
soak, don’t wring. If the dye comes out 
profusely and the suds disappear, make 
new suds. After the garment has been 
carefully washed, squeeze out as much 
moisture as possible and swath it in bath 
towels. This is no time to be niggardly 
with towels. One goes under, one up 
inside and one over; if the sleeves are 
long and look dangerous, slip a guest 
towel up each of these. Fold the towels 
lengthwise in thirds and roll as tightly 
as you can. Unroll immediately, re- 
move the towels and shake the dress 
dry—or nearly so, then press with a 
moderate iron. 

In washing a sweater, measurements 
should be taken before it is washed. 
When spread out on the towel it can be 
stretched or eased up to the original size. 
Never leave it to dry on a hanger. The 
drying process is slow but may be hast- 
ened by stretching the sweater on a wire 
screen, covered with a bath towel and 
laid between two chairs 


IR your shoes a little before put- 
A ting in the shoe trees. Our 

modern choice of open shelves 
is certainly more hygienic than the 
airless shoe drawers formerly built 
into exclusive closets. If there is the 
slightest odor, shake in a deodorizing 
powder. Leather shoes should be kept 
polished and dusted. Suéde shoes need 
constant brushing with a wire brush. 
Cleaning crayons are very satisfactory 
for the light colored suédes but should 
not be used on black and brown, as the 
powder rubs off on the hosiery. A wire 
brush used frequently is all that is nec- 
essary for these. 

Hosiery should be washed before it is 
worn. There is a chemical preparation 
in the glossy finish that rots the stocking 
when the least bit of perspiration touches 
it. This shortens the life of the hose. 
They should be washed after each wear- 
ing in order to get full value out ot 
them. It is a simple matter to wash 2 
pair of stockings with flake soap each 
night before retiring. 

Hats will collect dust like anything 
else if left out in the air. They need 
frequent brushing and a guiding hand to 
put them in shape when damp. Velvet 
hats are most easily dusted with another 
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piece of velvet. Felt hats may be dry 
cleaned satisfactorily. Washable gloves 
are smartest and most practical. Here 
again the washing directions should be 
carefully followed. In this case, too, the 
drying is the important part and should 
receive due care. 

Lingerie today is a variable quantity. 
Some women wear linen, some cotton 
and some silk or rayon. The latter is 
most popular in the cities among profes- 
sional and business women, for they are 
easily washed in a hand bowl and do not 
need the boiling that cotton garments re- 
quire. 
one’s lingerie fresh and dainty and still 
keep a smallish laundry bill. 

The woman who must wear the same 
winter coat on rainy days that she does 
for important occasions is unfortunate. 
The only way she can present a well- 
groomed appearance is to have it pressed 
frequently. Any coat worn a good deal 
throughout the winter should have at 
least one good cleaning in the middle of 
the season—and at the beginning if it is 
a repeater. 

[Next Month: Planning a Fall and 
Winter Wardrobe. | 


The Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 33) 


the development of a better and a com- 
mon ethical standard among the nations, 
and that the matter should be put into 
the hands of the medical profession, sanc- 
tioned and guided by the state. 

Although Margaret Sanger’s book 
entitled “Happiness in Marriage’ is 
largely concerned with that subject, its 
basic purpose is found in her conviction 
of the importance of birth control. The 
work deals only with its significance to 
the individual and the argument more 
than suggests the idea that happiness in 
marriage will depend largely upon 
whether or not the married pair put 
her convictions into practice. Mrs. 
Sanger deals directly and _ frankly, 
though with sincerity, delicacy and ear- 
nest purpose, with the innermost intima- 
cies and sanctities of married life. Not 
since Carpenter’s ‘“‘Love’s Coming of 
Age,” a generation ago, has the sexual 
factor of conjugal happiness had such 
frank discussion. The book would have 
gained in weight, however, if she had 


O Genteel Lady! 
ton, 1926, $2. 

Julia Ward Howe, one volume edition, 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1926, $5. 

Grace H. Dodge, Merchant of Dreams, 
The Woman’s Press, New York, 1926, $2. 
Birth Control and the State, a Plea and a 
Forecast, Today and Tomorrow Series, Dut- 
ton, New York, 1926, $1. 

Happiness in Marriage, Brentano’s, New 
York, 1926, $2. 

Sounding Brass, Duffield and Company, 
New York, 1926, $2. 

Black Haiti, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1926, $4. 


Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 


It is the only way one can have- 


not, seemingly, narrowed the path to 
marital happiness to this one factor. 


HE satire of modern life and mod- 

ern ideals which Ethel Mannin 
embodies in her novel, “Sounding Brass,” 
makes a grim but interesting story. Its 
central figure is a little human rat born 
in the slums of a mining town in the 
north of England, who early seizes upon 
the idea that money gives power, goes to 
London, uses his shrewd brains to good 
purpose, becomes a prince of publicity, 
all but gains a title, then goes to smash 
because of a vulgar divorce suit, but 
rises, a modern phoenix, out of the dis- 
aster, triumphantly using it as so much 
more publicity with which to gain more 
power. It is a mordant tale whose pic- 
tures of the Age of Jazz are pungent 
with truth. Miss Mannin writes clev- 
erly, with a light but firm touch, and 
her mocking tale with its many clearly 
drawn characters is very readable. 


fe view of the fact that one of the 
most controversial subjects with re- 
gard to the international relations of the 
United States concerns Haiti, it is amaz- 
ing that a book could be written about 
that island and give no hint of sympathy 
with either side, and yet be a readable, 
fascinating and really helpful contribu- 
tion. This is what Blair Niles, woman, 
extensive traveler and student of peo- 
ples, has done. One becomes acquainted 
with the Haitian and is filled with the 
comprehension of the bigness of the task 
of world understanding. Blair Niles 
has written a significant book in a sweet- 
spirited, fundamental and discerning 
way.—c. C. Cc. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 13) 


ever, among the people of every land 
there are increasing numbers of sane 
students of the problems of war, includ- 
ing the economic exploitation of back- 
ward countries. There never was a time 
when there was as calm and correct un- 
derstanding of all obstacles between the 
will to war and the will to peace. On 
August 2nd, “four thousand ardent paci- 
fists from thirty nations, including nine 
hundred young Germans, met at Rheims 
for the Fifth International Democratic 
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Peace Conference,” and there they will 
remain for a month’s program. “The 
only hope for future peace lies in the 
young men and women,” the delegates 
say. “There is no hope for the old ones.” 

The Preparatory Commission for the 
promised Disarmament Conference met, 
but no startlingly bold prediction has 
been announced and no one expects much 
for the present. 

The League meets in September. Ger- 
many will probably come into member- 
ship and the Locarno Pacts will begin 
to operate. It is the biggest forward 
peace step yet taken by the world. Just 
now it looks like a high-grade diamond 
in a verdigris-covered brass ring. 

The moral of this Tale of One Sum- 
mer is: Do not expect the Millennium 
tomorrow ; be grateful for small progress 
if it is definite and be not dismayed 
when at times the world relapses and 
follows the thinking and acting of its 
great-grandfathers instead of its grand- 
son. 


The Garbage Cry 
(Continued from page 19) 


care of a twice-a-week garbage schedule. 
Fronting about, the committee investi- 
gated that claim. Instead of modern 
equipment befitting a city the size of 
Charlotte, they found old sick mules and 
rattly carts. Back again, on the rebound 
they went to the commissioner of public 
safety. This time they spoke as tax- 
payers and they demanded that their 
money be spent properly and in such 
manner that the city might be made safe 
from a health standpoint. More prom- 
ises; no action; the same bureaucratic 
paralysis. 

It was but a short time later that the 
morning papers blazoned the astonishing 
announcement that the women of 
Charlotte were going to make garbage 
a major issue in the coming municipal 
campaign. They did. They interviewed 
all the candidates for commissioner of 
public safety and told them what they 
wanted: two collections of garbage a 
week; modern garbage trucks with 
covers; a woman sanitary inspector to 
keep constant watch on sanitary condi- 
tions; and, incidentally, a policewoman. 
Two of the candidates promised every- 
thing, and “we elected the one with the 
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most training for the job.” He sold all 
the sick mules and ancient carts, and 
Charlotte now has a fine array of cover- 
ed trucks making two garbage collections 
a week. The policewoman is at work; 
and the sanitary inspector is soon to 
come. 


Mrs. Landes 
(Continued from page 10) 


never smoked a cigarette,” she answered, 
in an aside. 

“My plans as Mayor? Just the usual 
plans of any conscientious mayor—to 
help my city realize its possibilities. To 
advance public utilities. To stand out for 
law enforcement—absolute law enforce- 











- Cooperation 








OMEN have learned 
the real meaning of 
| the word, cooperation. 
| They are eager to cooperate 
when they know that their | 
interest and assistance are 
needed. But there are ways 
of cooperation which may 
not always be apparent. 


Take, for instance, this 
magazine of ours. You are, 
of course, primarily inter- 
ested in the editorial pages. 
They hold news which is 
vital to you. But the adver- 
tising columns are no less 
interesting. Read them 
carefully and when you 
have purchases to make, 
patronize our advertisers. 
They are helping to make 
possible the success of our 
magazine. Cooperate by 
helping them to greater suc- 
cess. 














No magazine or newspaper 
could live without advertis- 
ing, unless it were endowed. 
The big magazines, with 
circulation running into the 
millions, depend upon their 
advertising to pay expenses. 
| They have been made pow- 

erful because their subscrib- | 
ers have cooperated with | 
their advertisers. 



































ment, every day of my term.” 

A woman for Mayor? A woman 
with such ideals as these? Who will 
have the effrontery to answer the ques- 
tion asked by the citizens of Seattle: 
“Well, why not?” 


Gertrude Bell 


(Continued from page 16) 


Professor Langdon of Oxford, Miss 
Bell’s Alma Mater, was conducting the 
excavations, he showed me a stylus he had 
found, the first of its kind ever discov- 
ered, with which the Sumerians did their 
cuneiform writing. 

“Don’t tell Gertrude Bell about it,” 
he begged, “or she’ll take it away from 
me. I’ll have to persuade her before 
she'll let it go out of Iraq.” 

Miss Bell was persuaded, however, 
for two years later I saw it in the Field 
Museum in Chicago, which financed the 
expedition together with the University 
of Oxford and shared the finds. 

After my first talk with Gertrude 
Bell in her office, I was invited to dine 
with her. From the outside, her one- 
story Arab house, buried in a luxuriant 
garden inside a high wall, was just like 
scores of other houses belonging to the 
best Iraqui families. Once inside you 
might have been in London. Glazed 
chintz covered the drawing room furni- 
ture. White muslin curtains were at 
the windows. There were scores of 
photographs in silver frames, and a tea- 
table by the fireplace, which boasted an 
English coal grate—for winter nights 
are chilly in Bagdad and central heating 
is unknown. The dinner was perfectly 
served at a perfectly appointed table. 
Afterward we sipped our coffee in front 
of the fire and talked—guests both 
Anglo-Saxon and Arab—far into the 
night. 

Our hostess looked very feminine and 
charming that night, in an exquisite 
gown of blue velvet. . . The next morn- 
ing at six o’clock she was off to visit the 
excavations at Ur to claim Iraq’s share 
of the finds and incidentally also to visit 
some of the Arab tribes lower down in 
the delta of the Tigris, which had 
shown symptoms of dissatisfaction and 
restlessness. 

The better I knew Gertrude Bell the 
more fascinating I found her personality. 
At first, in common with many other 
people, I wondered why she had never 
married, and I used to imagine that pos- 
sibly there had been a blighted romance 
in her youth. Later, I came to believe 
that this was hardly probable. She was 
in love, but in love with an idea. She 
was one of those Britishers with some- 
thing of the Celt in her makeup. The 
fast fading dream of a great British- 
Asiatic Empire was no chimera to her, 
and she gave her life to the furtherance 
of this ideal. 

There was still another side to Ger- 
trude Bell’s extraordinarily versatile na- 
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ture that has never been emphasized jn 
any of the meagre accounts of her career. 
She was a poetess of no mean ability, 
Her translation of Hafiz, while known 
chiefly to scholars, is one of the best 
extant. It is prefaced by a dedicatory 
poem of her own composition, which 
begins: 


“Thus said the poet: ‘When Death comes to 


you, 
All ye whose life-sand through the hour- 
glass slips, 
He lays two fingers on your ears and two 
Upon your eyes he lays, one on your lips, 
Whispering: Silence!’ Although deaf thine 
ears, 
Thine eye, my Hafiz, suffers time’s eclipse, 
The songs thou sangest still all men may 
hear. ; 


“Songs of dead laughter, songs of love once 
hot, 

Songs of a cup once flushed rose-red with 
wine, 

Songs of a rose whose beauty is forgot, 

A nightingale that piped hushed lays di- 
vine. 

An still a graver music runs beneath 

The tender love notes of those songs of 
thine, 

Oh, seeker of the keys of Life and Death!” 


The vein of aestheticism and mysti- 
cism which runs through the verses of the 
chief poet of Persia found a responsive 
chord in Gertrude Bell, and her trans- 
lations, like the verses quoted above, 
reveal a totally unsuspected side of the 
woman who did a superman’s job—the 
woman who was called “the uncrowned 
Queen of Mesopotamia.” 


Republican 


(Continued from page 21) 


in national expenditures has meant 
much from an economic standpoint to 
the women of America. The American 
woman appreciates in President Cool- 
idge those qualities of character which 
have caused him to give conscientious 
and effective thought to the question of 
wise economy in national expenditures. 
They do not wish to deadlock the gov- 
ernment by the election of a Congress 
hostile to the policies which have 
brought us so far along the road of na- 
tional prosperity, stability and safe 
progress. 


$100 CASH 


MES EMILY CHILD, Secretary 
of the Minnesota League of 
Women Voters, writes, “Thank you 
for the check for $63.70 to cover the 
commission on subscriptions taken to 
the Woman Citizex. We have had 
many appreciative comments from 
those who subscribed. A letter received 
today from Jordan said: “We are fina- 
ing the WoMAN CITIZEN a big help— 
the women are reading much more than 
they did.” This is a very small guide 
post, but it may he interesting to you. 
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The Magic of Massage 


ASSAGE is an _ ancient 
means of making one feel 
more comfortable. Those 
who are familiar with 
Kipling’s Kim, may _ re- 

member that after Kim’s illness, an old 
woman pulled, and pinched, and pum- 
meled him into a long sleep, after which 
he woke up well. The procedure, and 
especially its result, had in it something 
of witchcraft, a taint which long con- 
taminated the legitimate use of massage. 
Even after this taint was removed, so 
eflective were the results of massage that 
Mesmer, when he first began his studies 
of hypnotism and massage, attributed 
sme intangible, electric, mesmeric or 
hypnotic influence to the contact of bare 
hands with bare skin. With electricity 
or without, massage today is extremely 
beneficial. 

The simplest home use of massage is 
to cure headaches. Have the patient lie 
down, loosen neck bands and remove 
hair pins, if any, and give her a hot 
drink, such as a cup of very hot, very 
weak tea. Place a hot-water bottle at 
her feet and apply hot compresses to the 
forehead for ten minutes. Darken the 
rom and make it as quiet as possible. 
Sit beside the bed or couch, not on it; 
and begin a slow, gentle, rhythmic strok- 
ing of the patient’s forehead, with a gen- 
tle pressure of the fingertips. The touch 
must not be so light as to feel like tick- 
ling nor so heavy as to cause discomfort. 
The patient will usually tell you how 
she likes it done. It is better for her 
not to talk. In some cases she falls 
asleep in five or ten minutes and sleeps 
off the headache; in other cases, the pain 
gradually lessens. ‘The stroking should 
continue ten or twenty minutes with the 
same regular motion. In some severe 
headaches, it is advisable to have the pa- 
tient lie prone, and to stroke the shoul- 
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By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


ders and upper spine and nape of the 
neck as well as the head. A half hour 
so spent in treating a headache is far bet- 
ter than swallowing an aspirin pill. 

Another home use of massage pro- 
motes the nutrition of the scalp and so 
prevents falling hair and dandruff. The 
scalp should be massaged with the finger 
tips, in a circular, kneading motion, for 
three minutes, night and morning. More 
than any other m@gsure, this scalp mas- 
sage, if done regularly, will insure 
healthy and beautiful hair. 

To combat the after effects of cold, 
whether the results of a general chill, or 
in a local chilling—such as frost bites or 
chilblains—massage is one of the most 
effective means of bringing the blood 
back to normal circulation. A person 
who has been chilled should be rubbed 
with a vigorous friction, from head to 
foot, either with a Turkish towel or 
with the hands. The rubbing should be 
continued until the patient is in a glow. 
In overcoming cramps in the legs, or 
that vague, but exasperating “fidgeting,” 
which prevents older people from sleep- 
ing, nothing is so effective as massage of 
the legs. Both stroking and kneading 
motions may be used. ‘The stroking 
should be done from the toes upward, 
first with one hand then with the other. 
It should be continued five or ten min- 
utes. 

General body massage is usually done 
by a masseuse. This is a procedure of 
great value in soothing nervous persons 
and putting them to sleep. It is also 
very good for older people and for those 
unable to take sufficient exercise. It 
keeps their circulation good and their di- 
gestive apparatus in efficient working or- 
der. As an aid in the cure of constipa- 
tion, it is of value when prescribed by a 
doctor. General body massage often 
seems to remove fatigue immediately. As 
a local measure in the treatment of 
rheumatic joints and of atrophied mus- 
cles in infantile paralysis, nothing is as 
valuable. 

Massage redistributes the blood sup- 
ply, hastens the elimination of the poi- 
sonous fatigue products through the 
blood and soothes the nerves. The per- 
sonality of the masseuse either augments 
or decreases the technical result. One 
masseuse will have an effect “like magic,” 
another will leave the patient annoyed 
and irritable. But if done well by a 
sympathetic person, massage calms the 
nerves, hastens sleep, increases appetite 


and aids recovery during convalescence. 
It is a drugless remedy which should be 
much more widely used. 


[Dr. Alsop’s next article will be on 
high blood pressure. ] 











New years 
for old 


OW old do you think 
H you are? The family 

bible will not tell you. 
The calendar will not guide 
you. “Born January Ist, 1886” 
does not tell you the condi- 
tion of your tissues. It is your 
condition that counts and 
you cannot find that out in 
the birth records. You can 
find it through a health ex- 
amination at the Life Exten- 
sion Institute and perhaps if 
you are “young in years 
though old in health” many 
of the lost years can be re- 
gained. 


Over 400,000 other men and 
women have taken the health 
examinations of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute. Get in touch 
with the Home Office of the 
Institute and inquire about 
its health services for your- 
self or for any member of 
your family. 


LIFE EXTENSION 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 


No medical treatment is included in the Inst 

tute’s health services and no individual agencies 

for treatment are named. The Institute will tell 

you how modern science is equipped to serve you 

and protect you against quacks and pseudo- 
scientific cults. 











When writing to Life Extension Institute, Inc., and Dr. Mabel D. Ordway, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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Euthenics 


(Continued from page 7) 


ers were not allowed to enter any dis- 
cussion between teacher and small pupil. 
Indeed, they were not encouraged to 
keep within sight of their children un- 
less they came for the definite purpose 
of a particular bit of observation. 

It must have been a difficult and 
sobering thing for a mother, used to be- 
ing the sole arbiter of her small 
daughter’s willful destinies, to stand by 
silent and watch that daughter go 
into a tantrum because she wasn’t al- 
lowed to keep the doll she had taken 
away from another child. And to see 
that tantrum dissolve in three minutes 
under the gentle firmness of the nursery 
teacher, instead of struggling with it for 
the usual half-hour while parent and 
child wore each other out, may well have 
seemed a miracle, even if there was a 
pinch of resentment in the admiration. 

Then there was the quiet child who 
had lived with grown-ups all her three 
vears, and did not know how to play 
with her equals; the gentle little boy 
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who washed and hung up a doll’s dress 
tar more carefully than did his rebellious 
feminine neighbor; the child who would 
neither slide nor let other children slide; 
the youngster who would not eat with- 
out being coaxed until hunger drove him 
slowly to a pride in devouring all his 
food. These the mothers watched as 
they watched their own children, saw 
their problems repeated, rejoiced that 
they did not have to face this or that, 
learned more careful handling or more 
skilful discipline. 

All the children were examined men- 
tally and physically before they entered 
the school. They were fed according to 
rule, regularly weighed, and their health 
guarded. Nursery teachers and Dr. 
Andrus held conferences with their 
mothers over particular problems, and 
charted tempers, sulks and habits as well 
as proper routines. 

The mothers and their children have 
scattered, now, from Maine to Florida, 
and Massachusetts to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Only time can tell whether the 
knowledge for which they worked so 
eagerly will be put into practice, will 
be disproven in the acid test of daily 
home life, or will remain harmlessly in 
notebooks, 

Indeed, only time can tell the worth 
of the whole Euthenics experiment. 
Vassar has such faith in its value that it 
is erecting a Euthenics building, given 
by Mrs. John Wood Blodgett and 
named Blodgett Hall of Euthenics. It 
is also erecting a nursery school build- 
ing, so that its undergraduates may have 
the advantage of watching living young- 
sters behave instead of meeting them 
only on the printed pages of text-books. 

Three significant reactions to the 
course were evident in class-room and 
dormitory, intangible, felt rather than 
put into words. 

In the first place, there was a satisfac- 
tion in realizing that certain problems 
were common to all households and all 
children, instead of being manifestations 
of ineptness or innate wickedness. It 
came out in the comfort the students 
took in getting together, free from the 
isolating walls of separate kitchens. It 
manifested itself in the eagerness with 
which they discussed and asked ques- 
tions, and that it was a genuine need 
was evident in the fact that discussions 
never degenerated into “gossip fests.” 

Then there was a growing sense of 
the importance of their jobs, not only to 
themselves and their families, but to so- 
ciety as a whole. It was apparent among 
women who by education and the ex- 
ample of their sisters had come to 
wonder if work outside the home wasn’t 
more important, and home-keeping a 
form of evading modern life. The care- 
ful teaching of experts, the close atten- 
tion to “grubby” details, the accounts of 
research into age-old problems of child 
and home, even, be it admitted, the 
scientific language that transformed a 
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“naturally mean” child into a “case of 
emotional maladjustment”—all these 
were factors in dignifying housework, jn 
making the students realize that their 
job was not mediaeval, outworn, behind 
the times, but that the world placed 
more importance on its proper perform. 
ance now than it used to when women 
did nothing else. 

And last, there was the deep thrill 
that came from applying scientific 
methods to the world’s most tradition. 
bound occupation. The students were 
encouraged to hunt out facts, analyze 
them, group them together, form a 
theory, try it out, discard it and try an. 
other until they hit the right one, never 
to accept a way of doing things simply 
because it always had been done, to 
know the reasons and make sure they 
are sound. 

In housekeeping, where there is only 
“one way to make biscuits” and that the 
way grandmother made them, “one way 
to dust properly,” “one way to wash 
dishes”—such a scientific attitude is 
heresy, lése-majesté, and high treason 
all rolled into one. But it was perfectly 
evident, even when prejudices cropped 
out, that the students also found it ex- 
hilarating and inspiring, and holding the 
possibility, if anything could, of making 
housework over from drudgery into an 
interesting job, able to hold its own with 
other occupations as a vitally important 
piece of work, capable of constant im- 
provements with new ways, new eff- 
ciencies, and new horizons. 


Democratic 
(Continued from page 20) 


smallest incomes; in the abolition of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act and the 
substitution of a scientifically adjusted 
tarifft-for-revenue-only bill under which 
no one class would receive benefits de- 
nied to other classes; and in a positive 
refusal to countenance the perversion of 
democratic government by the expendi- 
ture of huge sums at the polls. 

It is between these two divergent 
political theories and their practical ef- 
fects upon the welfare of the country 
that the Democratic Party is asking the 
voters of the United States to choose in 
the coming elections. 


$100 ON THE Way! 


66 E had our annual picnic three 

weeks ago. After a hearty re- 
past, when every one was happy, I told 
them how easily a hundred dollars could 
be earned. It was picked up in less time 
than one could say it, and a secretary 
was appointed, who took names. Eighty- 
four subscribed then and there!” 


Mrs. IDA SCHAPPA, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Better Cities 


(Continued from page 25) 


velopment. City plan maps, showing 
every future street even in thoroughly 
undeveloped areas, have been adopted by 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Lansing, Michigan; Rockford, Illinois; 
New London, Connecticut; and Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts; and there are now 
more than two hundred really active 
planning commissions in the United 
States. 

Among the good works accomplished 
by them are improved street systems, 


new outlying thoroughfares, _ street 
widening and extension, paving pro- 
grams, trafic and parking regulations, 


re-routing of traffic, spreading of busi- 
ness centers, reduction in the number of 
grade crossings, planning and building 
of viaducts, bridges and tunnels; water- 
way and port developments, including 
pleasure esplanades, parks and _play- 
grounds; improved locations for con- 
cerns which serve the public, either prac- 
tically or culturally; zoning and the con- 
trol of civic art. 

In her 1925 review of City and 
Regional Planning in the United States,* 
Mrs. Theodora Kimball Hubbard, 
Honorary Librarian of the American 
City Planning Institute, itemizes speci- 
fically such diverse gains as: the saving 
in food costs to the citizens of Chicago 
by the moving of the produce market; 
the plan of Springfield, Illinois, to pre- 
serve the Lincoln monuments; St. Paul’s 
plan of readjustment to the coming of 


*National Municipal Review, June, 1926. 
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the ten million dollar Ford plant; and 
the many city plan and zoning primers 
issued in different cities. 

She speaks also of the development of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, as leader in the 
Wisconsin Better Cities contest. Ke- 
nosha organized her plan three years ago 
and it has met with the heartiest co- 
operation on the part of the municipal 
government and of business men. New 
buildings have voluntarily been set back 
on streets destined for widening and real 
estate owners have freely given extra 
land order to make possible a wide 
boulevard around the outer rim of the 
city. An entire city block has been 
cleared for a community center. On 
this plaza will stand a new high school 
and post-office, while a new court house 
already has taken its place there. Play- 
grounds, parks and an improved lake 
front will add their blessings to life in 
Kenosha. 

For another instance, there is the 
dramatic reconstruction of Asheville, 
North Carclina, which involved steam- 
shoveling away a mountain from the 
center of the city to make a beautiful 
building site; the widening and straight- 
ening of streets; the creation of a series 
of parks and playgrounds, including a 
lake; and the erection of a municipal 
market, a municipal garage and an in- 
cinerator. Moreover, the city of Ashe- 
ville and the county of Buncombe have 
agreed to build a civic center which will 
include a twin city-and-county building 
at the end of a long plaza, now being 
constructed in the heart of the city. 

During the last ten or fifteen years 
more new towns have been built accord- 
ing to plans than were ever dreamed of 
in the civic philosophies of the past. 
Some of these have been industrial com- 
munities created for the housing of em- 
ployees, others, suburban developments 
such as the Country Club District in 
Kansas City, and Forest Hills Gardens 
on Long Island. 

There is a long list, however, of 
planned towns which represent more 
comprehensive interests. Among them 
are Palos Verdes, California; Clewiston, 
Florida; Westminster, Pennsylvania; 
Longview, Washington; Three Rivers, 
Texas; Alcoa, Tennessee, where an acre 
of park and playground is to be provided 


for every one hundred people; and 
Mariemont, Ohio—a satellite town of 
Cincinnati, where only six or seven 


families will be permitted on an acre. 
Cincinnati itself has an official city 
plan. As the city gives no presage of 
rapid growth, the purpose is to make it 
as delightful a home town as can be ac- 
complished. Its rugged topography pre- 
sents certain problems, but it also offers 
much variety of outlook and opportunity. 
Its park system has been a model ever 
since 1907, but it is to be greatly en- 
larged and dramatized by athletic fields, 
golf courses, picnic grounds and amuse- 
ment parks. Zoning, regulation of sub- 
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division plotting, the planting of trees, 
construction of thoroughfares adapted to 
motor travel and the erection of fine 
public buildings occupy the attention of 
those who are developing the city 


Street widening has been under way 
for more than two years as a feature of 
city planning in forty cities. The dia- 
gonal parkway in Philadelphia, costing 


$25,000,000, is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample ot this movement. In Des Moines, 
too, the major problem i is one of streets, 


The city has grown in the form of a 
cross leaving the four corners sparsely 


settled and inaccessible. 


ITY planning had not gone tar be- 
fore it was discovered that a city 
is always more than a city, that it 

is the center of a dependent region, and 
that any effective plan must include the 
neighboring communities which are a part 
ot ‘that city’s economic life. The first 
deliberate regional project in the United 
States was that of Buffalo, whose plan 
was made to include Niagara Falls and 
the entire country of which Buffalo is 
the center—a region comprising about 
one thousand five hundred and fifty 
square miles. One of the tasks bertore the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Boar rd is to 





rapid transit facilities and parks which 
shall unify the subdivisions erected by 
nature. 

Boston took up the idea of regional 
planning and its city plan deals with an 
area under the jurisdiction of about 
thirty municipalities, towns and villages. 
At present one of the most interesting 
developments in Boston itself is the Dock 
Square improvement, which will ac- 
complish the dual purpose of relieving 
trafic conditions in the vicinity of the 
market district and opening up to view 
the approach to Faneuil Hall. Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Ohio, North Caroling 
and Oregon are all empowered to in- 


clude dependent communities in plans 
for their cities. 
Regional planning does not in any 


way alter existing political alinements 


nor aim at incorporation. On the con- 


trary, it encourages the separate tdenti- 
ties of small community units while ac- 
quiring for them the advantages ot 


metropolitan improvements. 
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taken is that for New York City 

and its environs. The plan has 
received legal authority through the ap- 
pointment by Mayor James H. Walker 
of a citizens committee—+72 men and 
women, all residents—to work out a 
plan to correct the evils of trafic and 


T most difficult plan yet under- 


housing congestion which have _ been 
steadily growing worse. Undoubtedly 


the appointment of such a committee 
was in part the result of the educational 
work done by the Russell Sage Founda- 
Its Regional Plan owes its incep- 


tion. 
tion largely to the late Charles D. 
Norton, who was a trustee of the 


Foundation as well as a leader in the 
Chicago plan. This Regional Com- 
mittee has no political afhliations, no 
money from public funds. The Russell 
Sage Foundation gave it at the beginning 
a liberal contribution and space in the 
Foundation building. Its function is to 
make inquiries and surveys and to pre- 
pare maps and charts setting forth condi- 
tions as they are and conditions which 
can be achieved through logical develop- 
ments. Its director, Thomas Adams, is 
one of the most able city planners, hav- 
ing been town planning adviser to the 
Canadian Government and past presi- 
dent of the British Town Planning In- 
stitute. 

The area under study includes 5,508 
square miles, 2,895 of which are in New 
York State, 2,200 in the state of New 
Jersey, and 413 in the state of Con- 
necticut. Two hundred and seventy- 
seven incorporated cities, towns, villages 
and boroughs and 144 unincorporated 
units fall within the plan. In 1920 the 
population of this region was 8,979,- 
055; the number of dwellings 2,088.- 
000; the number of manufacturing 
plants 57,753. 

The problem—the same _ problem 
which in a smaller degree confronts all 
cities—is not only to make all existing 
units operate for the benefit of the popu- 
lation of today and of a few years hence, 
but also to pre-vision a gradual ideal 
development extending to the year 2000. 

The existing street plan of New York 
was made in 1811, when the population 
was less than 90,000. Along highways 
built for horse-drawn vehicles auto- 
mobiles now swarm. Some are light, 
some heavy, some slow, some rapid, but 
they all seek their goal on the same type 
of road. This condition is too danger- 
ous to continue. Separate roads must 
be built for the different classes of 
motor travel, which the Sage Founda- 
tion classifies into Local Circulation, 
Long Haul Commercial Movement, 
Non-Stop Passenger Traffic, and 
Wandering Recreation Seekers. Where 
entirely separate highways are not fea- 
sible, the main road must be divided into 
strips of pavement for different forms 
of traffic. Over-and-under-crossings will 
be required at heavy traffic intersections, 
particularly on the express routes. New 


bridges must make it possible to reach 
different sections of the Region without 
passing through the crowded parts of 
Manhattan. 

One sometimes hears the statement 
made that Manhattan must ultimately 
become merely a financial, business and 
shopping center without residences. This 
would, however, increase the transit 
problem beyond solution. Manhattan 
and every borough needs to maintain a 
balance between business and homes. 
Decentralization is the very heart of the 
solution. There are still open spaces in 
Bronx and Queens counties, in portions 
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of Brooklyn and New Jersey and in 
nearly the whole of Staten Island. Such 
areas must be made attractive not only 
to residents but to business, for if com- 
mercial life remains centered in a small 
area, suburban living will only increase 
the problems of traffic. Limitation of 
the height of buildings will serve as a 
lever to move businesses from the city to 
the country, which has been done, for 
instance, by several publishing plants. 
The problem of the skyscraper, Amer- 
ica’s particular contribution to archi- 
tecture, is of course most acute in New 
York. Despite its magnificent enhance- 
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and the Farm 








THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 


In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 
farm. 

It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural population and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 
farmer’s watchman in times of 
emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. It has saved rural 
communities from untold loss of 
lives and property by giving am- 
= notice of devastating floods 
Three million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ranches 
and plantations of the United 
States. 
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ment of aerial panorama and despite the 
way in which it solves the problem 
created by land which is scarce and ex- 
pensive. it must yet be classed as some- 
what of a shirker. Out of every heaven- 
gazing window it nonchalantly casts into 
the street a challenge for sustenance. At 
the same time that it is a genius, it is a 
colossal parasite. It houses and gives op- 
portunities to workers for whose oc- 
cupations there is no room except in 
the air, and yet it creates for the street 
the almost impossible task of sustaining 
the workers and the work. Thus a nar- 
_ row strip of street is blocked by the 
vehicles required to deliver the supplies 
for towers swarming with human ac- 
tivities. The trafic problem becomes 
violent on account of skyscrapers. 

Yet the skyscraper, though indicted, is 
by no means doomed. One can not read 
the newspapers of our large cities with- 
out realizing that skyscrapers are still 
building on a magnificent scale and 
adopting new forms indicative of utmost 
vitality. On August 15th New York 
papers announced the plan for a forty- 
five story structure on Forty-second 
Street; the Chicago Tribune Building is 
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justly one of the prides of that splendid 
city. In large municipalities skyscrapers 
are a necessity and the problems which 
they create will have to be met not by 
prohibition but by regulation. They 
should be confined to certain neighbor- 
hoods, their numbers even there res- 
tricted, and their altitudes kept within 
reason. The streets which feed them 
must be widened, the types of vehicles 
allowed to travel upon them must be 
specialized and better parking regula- 
tions must be instituted. 


N every city the appeal for better liv- 
ing conditions, for more liberal edu- 
cation, for more joyous recreation 

calls upon women to contribute out of 
their experience to the readjustments 
which will breathe into the on-coming 
generation the fullest vigor of character 
and body. The technic of the develop- 
ments is for the main part written in 
terms of engineering and will draft the 
fathers of the nation, but behind the 
technic lies the significance and it is 
women’s work to keep alive in the spirit 
of all workers the unceasing conscious- 
ness that the magnificent vistas, the 
hurrying highways exist for the stimula- 
tion of the mind and soul and for the 
speeding of strong feet on the road to 
better tomorrows. 

In the heart of all may wisely be writ- 
ten the words of Burnham: ‘Make no 
little plans; they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood and probably themselves will 
not be realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remembering 
that a noble, logical diagram once 
recorded will never die, but long after 
we are gone will be a living thing, as- 
serting itself with even greater insist- 
ency. Remember that our sons and 
grandsons are going to do things that 
stagger us. Let your watchword be 
order and your beacon beauty.” 


Washington 
(Continued from page 18) 


Of the three women now in Congress, 
two labor under the difficulty of having 
been elected for their first term rather 
because they were the widows of dis- 
inguished members than because they 
had been politically active. Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kahn of California, Republicans. 
and Mary T. Norton, New Jersey, 
Democrat, have announced their inten- 
tion of going into the fall campaign 
with a fair fiéld and no favors asked. 
Mrs. Rogers has worked consistently for 
veteran relief legislation, and will ask 
for re-election so that she may continue 
to urge the cause that has been close to 
her heart since she was active in Ked 
Cross work during the War. Both Mrs. 
Kahn and Mrs, Norton are registered 
among those who favor modification of 
the Volstead Act. 


Mrs. Norton knows well the ways of 
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politics, having served as delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention of 1924 
and having been prominent in local New 
Jersey politics. She has never quite re. 
covered from her resentment that the 
crew of newspaper photographers who 
invaded her home on the morning after 
her election to Congress, two years ago, 
insisted upon her enacting a pleasant lit- 
tle domestic scene, donning an apron and 
registering for the “Weekly Events” just 
how she makes apple pie. 

“And I never make pies,” she protested, 
recalling the incident as evidence of the 
obstacles facing a woman who breaks 
away from the traditional sphere of the 
homekeeper into politics. 

One keen-eyed and familiar face will 
be missing when the Senate reconvenes 
in December. Senator Albert B. Cum- 
mins of Iowa, old Republican stalwart, 
regular of the regulars during his later 
years, died shortly after he lost the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination in Iowa 
to Smith W. Brookhart. 

“Chase the gloom out of here; you 
feel worse than I do,” was his greeting 
to his office force on the morning after 
his defeat. 

Despite the bitter political antagonism 
between Senator Cummins and Mr. 
Brookhart, the “Iowa radical” was the 
older man’s personal friend and admirer, 
and kept his photograph over his desk. 

The authority with which Senator 
Cummins spoke in the upper house 
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JupGe ALLEN’s CAMPAIGN 
The story of a woman’s campaign 
backed by women, for the United 
States Senate. She wasn’t success- 
ful—this time, but it was a splen- 


did fight. 


SaRAH WAMBAUGH IN PERU 
“Tacna-Arica” has looked mostly 
like a hard combination of syllables 
from this distance. Miss Wam- 
baugh will make it a human story. 
An expert on plebiscites, Miss 
Wambaugh was for months with 
the Peruvian Plebiscitary delega- 
tion, traveling with them to Arica. 


Dr. STANLEY ON Our Foop 

With all these home economics 
forces abroad in the land, are we 
learning what food is good for us 
and how to cook it? A momentous 
question. We have asked Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, to answer. 


ANNE Harp on WASHINGTON 
WomMEN 
A series of personality stories called 
“Friendly Impressions”: Washing- 
ton women whom you will want to 
meet. For instance, Mrs. Borden 
Harriman and Mrs. Hoover. 
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demonstrates the need for continuous 
service over many years by members of 
Congress of proved ability. Lord Bryce, 
in his “American Commonwealth,” criti- 
cised the large “turnover” of members 
of Congress as hampering efficiency and 
the development of political leadership. 
That there is an increasing tendency of 
recent years toward longtime service is 
shown by the fact that of ninety-six sen- 
ators, forty-three have been re-elected 
for two or more terms, while 352 of the 
435 members of the House have returned 
to represent their districts at Washing- 
ton from one to sixteen terms. “‘Twenty- 
four senators have served more than ten 
years, and twenty representatives. 

One explanation of the growing 
power of the West in national affairs is 
that political powers in Western states 
apparently recognize the connection be- 
tween important committee positions for 
their representatives and continuous 
service in Congress. It is not by chance 
that Westerners head the Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Commerce, 
Finance, Foreign Relations, Judiciary, 
and Immigration, probably the most im- 
portant group in the Senate. Similarly, 
Western congressmen serve as chairmen 
of the House Committees on Agricul- 
ture, Immigration, and Labor, by virtue 
of seniority in service. 

In the revelations before the Reed in- 
vestigating committee sitting in Chicago 
to inquire into expenditures in the IIli- 
nois primary campaign, Washington po- 
litical leaders of the left wing have seen 
ample justification for their charges that 
“friendly relations’ with Big Business 
increase the chances of any aspirant for 
senatorial honors. Frank L. Smith, 
chairman of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, which entirely controls ac- 
tivities of public utility companies in IIli- 
nois, spent $300,882 of his own and his 
supporters’ funds to defeat Senator Wil- 
liam B. McKinley. Senator McKinley 
himself paid out $361,091 for campaign 
expenditures, the bulk of which came, 
however, from his own funds. The most 
helpful supporters of the Smith candi- 
dacy, it was brought out by Senator 
Reed’s questioning of numerous wit- 
nesses, came from the ranks of the “big 
three” public utility companies. 

The prize for political astuteness. 
however, went to Samuel Insull, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Middle West 
Utilities Company and head of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. Mr. In- 
sull’s policy seems to have been, “take 





Now Is THE TIME 


HY not plan now for a $100 sub- 

scription drive this fall? If. your 
Club or League has not won a $100 
prize yet, write to the WoMAN CITIZEN 
for details of our plan. Or, a renewal 
drive will bring in just as much money. 
Think it over and start “driving” in Sep- 
tember. 


no chances; when unable to pick a sure 
winner, give to all candidates.” He con- 
tributed $125,000 directly to Mr. 
Smith’s campaign with one hand, and 
with the other gave $15,000 to the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, George E. Brennan. 
Then he spread around $33,419 in gen- 
eral Anti-World Court propaganda to 
aid the Smith candidacy as against Sena- 
tor McKinley. 

In an unguarded moment he fell into 
Senator Reed’s carefully set trap and ad- 
mitted a trifling gift, besides, of $10,000 
to Mr. West, a member of the Deneen 
faction which supported Senator Mc- 
Kinley in the primary campaign. 

‘When you contributed this money to 
Mr. West, you knew he was supporting 
McKinley?” asked Senator Reed. 

“T knew it would go there eventually 
—” and Mr. Insull closed his mouth too 
late, realizing he had admitted contri- 
butions to three senatorial candidates. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Insull refused 
to answer further questions, and was 
notified by Senator Reed that he will, 
with other recalcitrant witnesses, be 
certified for contempt before the Senate 
if Senator Reed has his way. 

Republican progressives in the Senate, 
among them Senator Borah and Senator 
Norris, are urging Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans to vote for the Democratic 
candidate rather than for William S. 
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Vare, whose candidacy was won at a 
cost of $800,114, as compared to Mr. 
Wilson’s expenditure of $10,000. Tenta- 
tive conferences have already been held 
on Capitol Hill to effect a coalition of 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans to 
secure the necessary two-thirds vote to 
unseat Mr. Vare, if he is sent to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Hoover has done it again. That 
is, he has begun it; and his “projects” 
have an amazing way of becoming ac- 
complishments. This time it is his 
announcement of the proposal of an “un- 
known philanthropist” to build apart- 
ment houses and rent them to Govern- 
ment workers at cost, with average 
rental at $12.50 a month for ‘room and 
bath.” The backing of Secretary Hoover 
has done much to convince a doubting 
public that the proposal is bona fide, 
although he refuses to hint at the iden- 
tity of the unknown philanthropist. 

The real-estate interests have of course 
been up in arms against the proposal as 
constituting unfair competition with 
legitimate business, and have challenged 
Mr. Hoover to reveal the name of the 
proposed builder. Mr. Hoover smiles, 
draws geometrical figures on the pad of 
paper always on his desk, and visions a 
large, light. cheerful room, with bath 
and perhaps kitchenette . . . all for 
$12.50 a month. 
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~ ENGLANDER Adjustable COUCH 


‘O fully appreciate the usefulness of the ENGLANDER Ad- 


Thyestable Couch, you must see it. See how comfortable and 


convenient it is for reading, rest or sleep. The head-rest can be 
easily and quickly adjusted to any one cf four positions. While 
at daytime it is an alluring “cozy corner” lounge, at night it 
serves asa very restful bed. It is equipped with resilient Open 







90 Canal Street, Boston «+ 


Box Spring, and a fine mattress covered with attractive cretonne, 
including valance. Write for free booklet. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


Showrooms: 100-2 West 32d Street, New York 
State & Monroe Streets, (No. Amer. Bldg.) Chicago 


w~~—" —- _—Yrr 


When writing to the Englander Spring Bed Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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The Letter Box 


b gam I’ll write my “comments” on dress, 
not on Mrs. Catt’s article, but on fash- 
ions made in Paris. Short sleeves, or rather 
no sleeves, in winter and long sleeves with 
tight wristbands for summer—the broiling 
kind of weather we have been having!! 

Also, straw hats in February, when you 
have to line them with paper to keep zero 
winds out, and felt hats in August with the 
thermometer 100! 

And short skirts so narrow that they make 
waiking hideous. Then, just as we get a 
little graceful “kicking” width to them so 
that there begins to be some beauty to them, 
we are notified that long skirts are coming 
back. 

Please, Mrs. Catt, tell CrrizeN readers the 
American women will not be the dupes of 
idiotic Parisian fashion-mongers. We will 
declare our independence here and now. We 
will keep to bobbed locks and short frocks— 
full enough to be pretty—and let foreign 
manufacturers seek markets among the Hot- 
tentots. 

E. L. TRANSEAU. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


We seem to have started something 
with that “home executive” idea. For 
instance : 


O* your editorial page of the August 
issue you ask us, your readers, how we 
like “home executive” as the label for a 
woman who runs a home. 

I have run a home in the past, I may do so 
in the uncertain future, but at present I am 
living in a home which is excellently run by 
someone else. However, as you laid down no 
restrictions, I am taking the liberty of re- 
plying. 

The answer is, I don’t. I don’t like it at 
all. In fact, I most heartily and completely 
dislike it. We who work outside the home 
must deal every day with executives of one 
kind or another. They are efficient, able, and 
necessary evils, essential to the smooth run- 
ning of industry. And they are about as com- 
forting as the office safe. Their job is to plan 
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work for other people to do, and keep them 
doing it, and they cannot afford to be swayed 
by more than the necessary minimum of 
sympathy, joy or sorrow. The best of them 
function as resistlessly as machines. 

I for one have no desire to go home at 
the end of a hard day’s work to another 
executive. I admit that every home-maker 
worthy the name does execute with both 
firmness and decision, but I’d rather think of 
her, and speak of her, in softer and more 
comfortable terms. “Housekeeper” is a good, 
honest word. So are “housewife” and “home- 
maker.” But “home executive’! Please, no. 

It raises horrid pictures. Imagine six-year- 
old Joan, who has just discovered that the 
circus comes to-morrow, curbing her joyous 
excitement in the anteroom because the 
“home executive” is in conference and must 
not be interrupted. Imagine Bill, just able 
to toddle, carrying the chubby tragedy of a 
cut finger to the “home executive” and weep- 
ing his blue eyes out on her file case. 
Imagine even an executive, worn out by a 
hard day’s work, nerves raw with the ir- 
ritations of office or factory, going home to 
rest his tired head, not in the soft lap of a 
loving wife, but on the latest time-saving 
device of a “home executive.” 

No, Madam Editor, there is no lure in that 
phrase. I could with great pleasure hurl 
“home executive” at the head of a lantern- 
jawed, stern-featured female who beat her 
husband into submission with her tongue and 
ruled her children with the iron rod. But 
never, not for all the Federal Censuses in this 
or any other world, could I apply it to an 
amiable woman as a term of esteem. 


Well, well! And we never suspected 
her of so much sentiment. Has any one 
else any emotions, concerning “home 
executives” or M. A., to pour into our 
column? 


66 HE EMBATTLED FARMERS,” by 

Carl Vrooman, in your July issue, is 
most interesting and illuminating. We give 
your paper credit for daring to publish the 
truth . That the farmer has been con- 
sistently made the political and economic goat 
of the nation is self-evident—the victim of 
the exploiters, private owners, currency con- 
trollers. That it is the farmer’s own fault is 
just as evident—lacking united front, split by 
party slavery, false propaganda, supporting 
reaction The only answer is mutual 
marketing, public ownership, farmers’ mu- 
tual banks, currency legislation, courage at 
the polls. i oe. Ve Ee 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





WANT to thank you for printing the ar- 

ticle by Mr. Vrooman, “The Embattled 
Farmers.” I am a farmer and know what 
he says to be the exact truth. Most of our 
public now will not tell the truth on account 
of the big campaign fund furnished by the 
protected interests to perpetuate their selfish 
injustice. Sam B. Woops. 

Crown Point, Indiana. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E have no intention of saying 

anything about the heat * ¥ ¥ 
nor yet anything about the cold 
%* * %& but we issue warning that if 
any one says RAIN to us suddenly 
we shall be like the man who was 
perfectly sane until his WIFE was 
mentioned, and then became vio- 
lent. # # * \t's embarrassing, too, 
on account of our visitor from 
Seattle. *# * * When you go out 
there, you know in advance there is 
a rainy season and can _ schedule 
your trip accordingly. * * # Here 
we have no rainy season, but could 
you expect any visitor to believe 
it? * * %# We don't wish to set up 
any rivalry with Virginia Dibble’s 
clothes suggestions, but we can't 
resist telling you (though of course 
none of you need this as a practi- 
cal hint) that fat ankles may now 
be camouflaged to look thin by art- 


ful paint applied to _ stockings. 
%***% One might, if one had a 
military mind, call that a war 


credit. * # % Well, our hair is off. 
% % % No one protested, and several 
urged. * * # We judge from the 
feeling remarks about “such an im- 
provement” that it was high time 
we did something, and we are con- 
sidering further steps. * * * Our 
character, at any rate, has been 
greatly benefited. * * * We feel 
far more decisive, however we act. 
% % % We have come across a fine 
testimony to the power of advertis- 
ing. * * * Some people went to in- 
spect a house which had been 
offered for sale. “We saw the ad- 
vertisement, they said. #** “‘Yes,” 
answered the owner, “‘so did we, 
and after reading the ad writer's 
description of our house we have 
decided not to sell!" * * * The 
Argonaut has a Mark Twain story 
that might be kept in stock to mail 
to friends who lack standards of 
punctuality. * *# *# While he was a 
Mississippi pilot there was one boat 
so slow that only people new to the 
region ever used her. One day a 
fog stopped her and she had to 
tie up for the night. Said a passen- 
ger to the captain, “Too bad we'll 
be late.”” #* # * “We ain't goin’ to 
be late,’ said the captain. “We 
don't run so close to time as all 
that.” * * * That was a nice tale 
about the King of England buying 
half of Wilfred, the Bolton Abbey 
rabbit, so the little convalescent 
rectors daughter would then own 
all of him. Sounds like a nice bit 
to make a legend out of. * ¥* ¥ 
King George and the Half Rabbit. 
% * * The best news we've heard 
in many a day is that the fiendish 
steel riveting process can be done 
just as well, and just as_ cheaply, 
too, by an electrical process that is 
practically silent. * # * If this isn't 
true, the reporter should be pun- 
ished by a week's incarceration in 
a steel building just going up. 
* *% * If it is, we hand him ar extra 
bouquet for passing on the term 
“iron woodpeckers.” * * # But the 
thing they do to pavemenis still re- 
mains, an abomination to the ears. 
* % % About those plus fours: Au- 
thorities differ, but the best answer 
is that these popular bloomers for 
men have four extra inches of goods 
% % % Or is it four feet? 
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— A New Program Series 
lenly 
was 
bie Program No. VI 
vio- 
too, 
rom * i 
out 
ci OCIa ene 
“so 
ere 
= Prepared by the American Social Hygiene Association 
up 
le’s 
. e . 1 
- i.— What Is Social Hygiene? 
ou In the United States the term Social Hygiene covers all efforts to secure the most whole- 
ow ° ° a ° 
ats some, effective and humane use of the functions of sex and reproduction. The goal of 
gs. Social Hygiene? is to promote such educational, legal, protective, and medical measures 
a as may conserve the creative energies for the development of the individual and the 
+i highest possibilities of family life and parenthood. 
- 
e . . . 
ne 2.—Training the Individual Character 
ne 
n- Sex-character education®; sex-social education.‘ Creating and fostering surroundings 
ur which, from the beginning of the child’s life, will tend to make it possible for him or 
a her to get the highest use of both training and native endowments. 
>t. 
1e us 
s- 3—The Proper Environment 
“i 
n What must adults do to furnish these best surroundings for the individual? The duty 
1. of society with respect to prostitution?® With respect to the venereal diseases?® With 
. respect to the sex standard of the community? In protecting from exploitation the young 
3 and the mentally and socially inadequate?’ With respect to play, recreations, amuse- 
e ments?® Who should lead in each of these duties?” What part should the intelligent 
: citizen take? 
l 
f . J 
‘ 4.—Essential Agencies 
Family training.’” Schools, why they must include such education in their program."' 
The church and other religious agencies.'2 The various social, recreational and educa- 
| tional clubs and associations for boys and girls.‘* Why must they all cooperate?'* How 
and in what spirit may they best cooperate within the community ?** 
References: 
' See page 2 in “List of Publications of the American Social Hipgiene Aamtitint: ‘ - - Free 
“Love and Marriage,” by T. W. Galloway - - - - - - $ 30 
“Sex and Social Health” ch. VIII, by T. W. Galloway - . - - - - - 2.65 
“The American Plan” - . - - - - Free 
“The Sex Factor in Character Tralning.” by M. f. — M.D. - - - - 10 
* See pp. 3-6 “List of Publications of x American Social Hygiene Association” - - Free 
'**Law Enforcement in Social Hygiene,” by B. Johnson, 
Reprint from “Sex and Social Health,” ch. XIX - - - - - - 10 
5“Medical Measures and Social Hygiene,” by Alec N. Thomson, MD. 
; Reprint from * ‘Sex and Social Health,” ch. XX - - - - - 10 
‘Protective Measures,” by Martha P. Falconer, 
Reprint from “Sex and Social Health,” ch. XXI - - - - - - 10 
*“Graded Recreation and Social Hygiene,” bv Joseph Lee, 
Reprint from “Sex and Social Health,” ch. XVIII - - - - - - 10 
*“Women Police,” by Chloe Owings - - - - - - - - - 2.50 
“Parents and Sex Education,” by B. C. — - - - - - - - : 1.10 
"The Teacher and Sex Education,” by B. C. Gruenberg - - . . - - - 25 
“The Part of the Church in Social Hygiene,” by T. W. Galloway - - - - - 10 
*3“Community Education in Social Hygiene,” | and Il, by T. W. Galloway - - - - ea. .10 
. Pamphlets and books and other reference material may be secured through 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Cantilever Stores f 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—5@ S. High St. bis St. tcor. sa oo a ) 

Albany—65 Colum! 

Alton Dendhelm's ‘ia lith Ave. 
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Asbury Park, N. J.—R. Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave. 

Asheville— Pollock’ 's, 39 —— Ave. 
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Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Hanover Place) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
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Charleston, W. Va.— Paes at Shoe Co. 
Charlotte a Nor’ ryon S 
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{1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
Chicago— ove Cottage Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 
(1405 Morse Ave re, (Rogers Park) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin 
Cleveland — 1705 oe aay 
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. ite Shoe Co. 
Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St.) 
West First St. (near Ist Ave., W.) 
North Broad St. 
O'Shea, W. Water St. 
it. 
529 Davis St. 
Main) 


Broadway 
Main St. 


A. Co. 
Shop, 11 Potomac St. 
North (at King) 


Sts. 
St. 


St. 


St. (opp. Lafayette Hote! 
Ave. 
(3rd floor) 


Market St. 
Store, 214 State St. 
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Nashville— ~~ A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Beaierd Coirmpta Shoe Shop, 881 Purchase 
Newbu: G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven— 198 Orange St. (near ae 
New Orleans— 109 Baronne St. (2nd 

14 W. 40th Sr. (South of Clbrary) 
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New York— F 
pase Thi > § 

13 John St. (Bet. nosatas and B'way) 

Falis—Jenss ol 
lolk—Ames & Brownle: 

Oakland—Si6-15th Se. ‘ope City Hall) 
Oklahoma rezler's, 233 W. } 


Omaha— 1708 Howard St. 
Ont.— _ Slater “ 4 pay Banks) 


Ni 
Ni 


(ore. ~~ diaminta 
243 M 
So. denmann I Bide. ) 


Co. 
St. 
127 E. Front St. 


St. 
, 327 Main 


, 29 So. Sth St. 
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Co. 
(at East Ave.) 


J. 0. 
—216 N. 7th ne oat ) 
Arcade Bidg. ( 
y Se. (Prederic | ay 
t. . L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento oid kK ‘oomaad 
Sagi iper Co. 
Salt Lake Cit Walker Bros Co. 


Santa Barbara—Smith's Bostery, 1023 State St. 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co., 17 Broughton W. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & a — 2nd Ave. 
Shreveport—Phel; 
Sioux City—The Naotios = 
e oo pa Store 
Pe rdty The Cresce 
Sprit id, Mass. ~ Fortes & Wallace 
Stamford, Conn. mx Ss wed & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—750 St. Helens Ave. {above 9th St.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Toronto—7 Queen St. East a Yonge) 
renton—H. M. Voorhees 
Troy—35 Third St. = floor) 
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NDEED, fashion is favoring your 

feet. For no other type of shoe is so 
snugly supporting and so thoroughly 
comfortable as a well-fitting oxford. 
Assured in style and in comfort, the 
smart woman can now truly enjoy 
wearing the new, modish Cantilever 
Fall Oxfords. 

Exquisite litle style touches have 
been embodied in these new and 
decidedly good looking Cantilever 
models, with a result that is tempt- 
ingly feminine and decidedly smart. 
Their “feather-like” feel will help you 
to appreciate why Cantilever Oxfords 
have long been the favorites of women 
who value all day comfort. 

As to why Cantilever Oxfords look 
so well and feel so comfortable, it is 
interesting to know that these trim 
shoes are shaped just like the natural 
foot, following every curve with a 
smoothness that only a natural fitting 
shoe can give you. When you lace a 
Cantilever Oxford, pull it up a little 
snugger if you nd additional sup- 
port. This draws the flexible, all-leather 


| Oxia ave ee worn this fall. 


a » 
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arch of the shoe snugly up to the 
undercurve of the foot. A weak foot 
welcomes this restful, flexible support 
which does not restrict but allows 
your foot muscles to exercise and build 
up the springy strength needed to 
hold the bones of the foot in arched 
formation. 

The heel of the Cantilever Oxford 
is helpful, too. It is slightly higher 
on the inner side so as to induce the 
wearer to toe straight ahead. This 
swings the weight of the body away 
from the inner and weaker side of the 
foot, distributes the weight evenly 
and permits the foot to function like 
a cantilever spring. 

Try a od of Cantilever Oxfords. 
They will help you from the first day 
you wear them and if 
your feet are weak now, 
you will soon find them 
sans. te There 
are comfortable Canti- 
lever Pumps, also, that 
will appeal to any wo- 
man’sloveof goodstyle. 








Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe S: 


Utica 28 Blandina Se. one Union Where Cantilever Shoes ave sold 
Vancouver. ae 


Waco—Davis iis Beater sq "709 Austin Ave Cantilever Shoes aresoldf Oast tocoast 
Washington s9 F Street (2nd floor) and are within shopping distance of prac- 
Waterbury—Howland- es ucally all readers of this publication. At 
the left-is a partial list of Cantilever stores 
If none of these is near you, write the 
Cantilever Corporation, 422 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and they will send 
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jamsport—John B. Irvin 
wumingien. Del.- —a4 -Pyle Co. 
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Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Youkers- Kiein’s, 22 Main St. nage he store and an interesting book- 
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Agencies in 363 other cities ' 
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